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LOVE IS MY REASON 


Mary Burchell 

The heroine of this novel, Anya, is a “displaced person”; a young girl who for most of her 
life had known nothing but the ugliness and hardship of various refugee camps. Then came 
the day when her life was strangel y linked with an English party visiting Bavaria. David 
Manworth was the first to wish to help her; his cousin Bertram’s professional eye saw in her 
possibilities for a stage career; kind Mrs. Preston wanted to make her one of the family; only 
Celia Preston, with an eye on David, was unwelcoming. 

Returning to England with them, Anya found that even in a secure and prosperous world 
there can be doubts and anxieties; but in the end she was to attain a happiness greater than 
she had ever dared to imagine. 

Mary Burchell’s pre-war work for the victims of Nazism has become famous, and her 
sympathy for the victims of war, so often shown in a practical way in her life, gives a 
specially warm interest to this novel. 



CHAPTER ONE 


She was standing at the edge of the wood when he first saw her, and for a fanciful moment 
David Manworth felt she must be some elusive spirit of the place who might vanish if he 
made too sudden a sound or movement. 

From where she stood it was possible to look down on the medieval town below and the 
rolling country which surrounded it, and even as he watched her she flung out her thin arms, 
as though to embrace the rich beauty of the scene. The warm spring breeze which blew, 
heavily scented, across the flowering uplands of Bavaria flattened her colourless cotton 
dress against her, emphasizing the beautiful lines of her young figure, and he found himself 
thinking—almost as though the fact really mattered— 

“Too thin, of course.” 

Then she turned and saw him. And because a startled look flashed into her wide blue eyes, 
and the gesture with which she smoothed her bright, streaming hair was embarrassed, he 
instinctively hastened to reassure her. 

“Hello,” he said in his most matter-of-fact way, speaking without thinking in his own 
language. “Were you—” Then, recollecting himself, he was about to drop into German when 
she startled him in his turn by replying in a clear, soft, though curiously accented English. 

“Hello,” she said shyly. “Where you too enjoying—this?” Once more, though rather less 
dramatically this time, a comprehensive gesture took in the scene below. 

“Why, yes.” He drew slowly nearer to her, still feeling that she might suddenly turn and 
flash away into the woods and be lost to him. And, even then, some curious, inner instinct 
told him that her going would be a loss. 

“I’m staying in the district,” he offered, because he had to say something to keep her with 
him “I came out from England a few days ago. Look, you can see the green roof of my hotel 
below there.” 

He was standing beside her now, and he pointed out the roof of the Drei Kronen Hotel in 
the town below them. But her glance did not follow the way he pointed. It remained fixed on 



him, and after a moment she said, as though to herself. 

“So you come from England?” 

“Yes. Have you ever been there?” 

“I?” She seemed astounded at the question. “But no. Of course not.” 

“I thought you might have.” He smiled and glanced at her with a curiosity he could not 
suppress. “You speak the language so extraordinary well.” 

“You are very kind.” She smiled too then and flushed with almost childlike pleasure. “I 
learned it from my mother.” 

“Then she was English?” 

“Oh, no. ‘She was Russian. But she was a teacher of modern languages.” 

“Was she?” Somehow a teacher of modern languages seemed oddly out of keeping with 
anything so elusive and unusual as this girl. “Then—” he hesitated—“are you Russian?” 

She nodded. 

“But you live here, in Augustinberg?” 

She nodded again, but as though she were not eager to go into that question. He was 
intrigued, however, and—used to having what he wanted—he pressed his queries further. 

“Show me where you live,” he urged her. “Can we see it from here?” And again he looked 
down on the town below them. 

For a moment he thought she was going to deny his request. Then, with an odd gesture of 
defiance, she pointed beyond the winding river to the less crowded part of the town. 

“Do you see the church tower of St Augustin?” 


“Yes.” 



“Then, to the right, the line of red roofs?” 


“Yes.” 

“And beyond that, further away from the river, there is a group of building round an open 
courtyard.” 

“Yes.” 

“That is where I live.” 

“There! But it looks like a barracks.” 

“It was a barracks once. Now it is the home of more than five hundred people. I am one of 
them” 

“You are?” He was staggered and curiously embarrassed. “But—I don’t understand. What 
is the building now?” 

“It is a camp, mein Herr. A camp for displaced persons.” 

Slowly his thought shifted into focus again. 

“Then you are a—displaced person?” Somehow the term was oddly distasteful, 
particularly as applied to this girl. But she accepted the description without demur. 

“Yes. I am what is called a displaced person. I have no home and no country. Only a 
Russia which no longer exists.” 

“But—” He frowned, trying to make the facts fit into any of his previous knowledge. 
“You’re much too young to be a refugee from the Russian Revolution. How did you come to 
be here?” 

She hesitated, and it struck him that he was showing perhaps an unpardonable degree of 
curiosity. 

“I’m sorry. Perhaps you don’t want to tell me. Only you are—” he dunged the wording—“I 
was interested, somehow.” 



She smiled—that lovely fugitive smile which was like a shaft of sunlight across the thin 
seriousness of her oval face. 

“You are very kind,” she said again, “to be interested.” And he saw she spoke without 
irony. She meant it. She thought his curiosity friendly and well-intentioned. Which, he 
supposed a little amusedly, it was. 

“My mother and father fled from Russia before the war,” she explained. “For some years 
they had been able to compromise—to make the best of a worsening situation. But it was 
difficult. My grandparents on both sides had belonged to the earlier regime. It was 
increasingly difficult to earn a living, and even to keep out of the hands of the secret police. 
They fled to Czechoslovakia.” 

“To Czechoslovakia?” To David Manworth, whose ideas of security were based on a 
lifetime spent in the political safety of the British Empire, Czechoslovakia—raped twice in a 
generation by different aggressors—seemed an odd choice of sanctuary. But perhaps these 
things looked different in different parts of Europe. 

“Yes. I was a baby then, of course. We lived in Prague—precariously, but we lived—” 
The little shrug indescribably conveyed the impression of one who did not seek to look 
further ahead than today’s problems. “Then in 1945 the Russians came. And again we fled. 
We have been refugees ever since.” 

“We?” he queried, because it seemed best to ask conventional questions only in the face of 
this calm recital of disaster. 

“My mother and father and I. My mother died four years ago. That was in one of the camps 
in Silesia. It was colder there,” the girl explained unemotionally, “and the shelter was not so 
good.” 

“My God,” said David Manworth softly. “You mean one perhaps—died of the cold there?” 

“And the weariness and general sickness and the lack of hope,” the girl agreed, but not as 
though she were asking pity for this state of affairs. This was the way the world—her world 
—was arranged. She accepted it, because acceptance of the inevitable was something one 
had learned in the long, long years. 


“Is it—” he bit his lip involuntarily—“better in the camp where you are now?” 



“Oh, yes. It is crowded, but it is heated in the winter, and the people with whom we share a 
room, my father and I, are nice. They are an elderly married couple. Polish. Brought to 
Germany for slave-labour by the Nazis during the war.” 

“I see,” he said. But he knew that he did not. Nothing in all his well-ordered, comfortable 
existence provided him with a measuring stick for such conditions. He had known crowded 
camp life during the war, and there had been danger and fear and acute discomfort, of course. 
But nothing in what he would have called normal life paralleled what this girl was telling 
him, in that soft, beguiling voice of hers. 

For a moment he even wondered if she were spinning a tale in order to interest or touch 
him But the next minute he dismissed the idea. She was so casual about it all. 

Most of the facts were not even remarkable to her, he saw. He had asked for information 
and she was imparting it. That was all. 

Some people—his aunt, for instance, playing bridge down there in the hotel, or his cousin 
Bertram or even Celia—would possibly have ended the conversation before now But 
something—some indescribable feeling compounded of fascination and horrified curiosity— 
made him go on. 

“Do you mean that four of you live in one room?” 

“It is a big room,,” she assured him. “One divides it with blankets or a cupboard or some 
cardboard, you know.” 

He didn’t know. He felt it was an affront to all humanity that she did know. But because he 
was more moved than was at all usual with him, he simply asked abruptly, “What is your 
name?” 

“Anya,” she said, and she smiled at him slowly, so that the beautiful hollows under her high 
cheek-bones deepened slightly, and he thought suddenly that it was the loveliest name he had 
ever heard. 

“Anya,” he repeated And then, realizing incredulously that his voice had held a quality of 
tenderness impossible to explain or justify, he added briskly, “Mine is David. David 
Manworth. I’m staying here with a—a party of friends.” 


“You are not alone?” In some strange way she seemed to be withdrawing from him, like a 



ghost that fades away at cockcrow. And there was something mournful now in the quality of 
her voice. 

“No, I’m not alone. But does it matter?” And then, to his astonishment, he found himself 
adding hastily, “I think my aunt would like—“ 

“No, no,” she said quickly, before he could even propound whatever plan it was that was 
forcing itself upon him. “I must go now.” 

“But wait—” He even put out a hand to detain her, but she slipped past him like a shadow. 
“I want to know where to find you again. You mustn’t go like that.” 

But she had gone, running in and out among the trees, like some light-footed creature born 
of the woods and the flowers and the late spring evening. 

If he had run after her, he supposed, he could have caught her. At least, it would have 
mortified him to think anything else, since he had been a notable runner in his college days. 
But there would have been something ridiculous, even reprehensible, in chasing after an 
unknown girl through the late spring dusk. And, if she wanted to leave him, she was perfectly 
entitled to do so. They had talked long enough. 

So he argued with himself as he slowly took the more direct path down to the town. But all 
the time the impression or her lingered with him—with astonishing clarity, considering the 
elusive quality of her personality. 

“She is quite lovely,” he said once, aloud, and his thoughts lingered with strange pleasure 
on the clear, dark blue of her eyes, the delicate charm of that oval face, the tumbled beauty of 
her disordered bright hair, and the curious allure of her soft red mouth. 

He was surprised to realize how acutely he must have observed her. Even the little hollow 
at the base of her beautiful throat was a clear point of recollection for him Too clear, he 
thought, and frowned slightly, for he was not a man to lose his head over women. Even the 
women of his own world. 

There had been friendships and flirtations, of course. One did not reach thirty-two and 
considerable success as a barrister, without a good deal of worldly experience. But the only 
woman who had ever made a lasting impression upon him was Celia Preston. 


Charming, self-possessed, graceful, with an unerring instinct for quality in everything 



material, as well as the more subtle ranges of the arts, Celia was everything that the wife of a 
rising barrister should be. And if the undoubted attraction between them deepened during 
these weeks in Bavaria, David had little doubt that they would be announcing their 
engagement on their return to London. 

The prospect pleased him immensely. Any man who married Celia might well be proud 
and happy. She would grace his home, delight his own people, flatter his family pride, give 
him the kind of children which—when he thought about it at all—he visualized as completing 
a good and satisfactory life. 

And if something obscure and inexplicable in him occasionally whispered that there were 
other indefinable, far-off things to set one’s heart upon, he dismissed the feeling with a sort 
of humorous impatience, telling himself that this was just the perverse strain in every human 
creature which tends to ask for the moon, however far away and incomprehensible it may 
appear. 

As he entered the Hotel Rrei Kronen twenty minutes later, he was thinking less of the girl 
he had just encountered and more of the companions who made up the party with whom he 
had come abroad. 

First there was his aunt, Lady Ranmere, the intelligent and still good-looking widow of a 
well-known brain specialist, who had died the previous year. David had been fond of his 
uncle—indeed, everyone who had known Sir Henry Ranmere had liked and respected him— 
and since the death of his own parents when he himself was in his teens, he had regarded the 
Ranmeres more in the nature of parents than aunt and uncle. 

This deepening of the family tie had not extended to his cousin, Bertram Ranmere, who was 
something of an enigma. Refusing firmly to follow in his father’s distinguished footsteps, he 
had turned his undoubted talents to stage production and, to his father’s disappointment and 
his mother’s pride, took a not unimportant place in the theatre life of London. 

Good-looking amusing and coolly sure of himself, Bertram had a provoking, rather puckish 
sort of approach to life. David himself had sufficient humour and tolerance to accept his 
cousin as he was, but he thought Bertram lightweight, and strongly suspected that he often 
deliberately flouted the views of his immediate associates for the sheer pleasure of seeing 
how they would take it. 

Their party was completed by Celia and her mother. Mrs. Preston and Lady Ranmere were 
old acquaintances, and, although their temperaments were too different for them ever to have 



developed into close friends, the fact was that they had known each other a long while, and 
as one gets older there is something in this fact which draws people together, 


“Dear Teresa is, of course, a little bit of a poor thing,” Lady Ranmere had once told David 
good-humouredly, with an air of being a thousand miles removed from that category herself. 
“Even as a girl she was sweet rather than strong, and obstinate rather than intelligently pliant. 
But we are as God made us, and there it is.” 

Lady Ranmere was on rather good terms with God and approved of most of His 
arrangements. 

David—who at that time considered that he was falling in love with Celia—spoke up 
lazily for her mother. 

“She is very charming, Aunt Mary. And I suppose being widowed twice does tend to make 
one melancholy.” 

“But, you know—” his aunt had given him a very bright and shrewd glance—“I never 
thought Teresa minded terribly about losing either of them Oh, I don’t mean that she didn’t 
grieve very suitable and wish she had them back again. Separately, of course, not both 
together. But Teresa’s real tragedy was when she lost her boy.” 

“Did Celia have a brother, then?” He was interested. 

“A step-brother. Martin Deane was Teresa’s son by her first marriage.” 

“And he died?” 

“No one ever knew. He just disappeared. He went off on some holiday abroad and never 
returned. Lost somewhere in the Balkans, I believe.” 

“But he couldn’t be! I mean people aren’t. Just like that.” David thought poorly of the 
Balkans, but he felt that this was taking thing too far. 

“Well, he was, ” Lady Ranmere declared, with good-humoured energy. “I was a youngish 
woman at the time, of course, and not very much in touch with Teresa, so I don’t know the 
full facts and never liked to question her. But I suppose he ran after a girl, or got killed in a 
duel or overtaken by an avalanche or something.” Lady Ranmere’s admirable common sense 



did not prevent her from also having a vivid and ingenious imagination. “There are lots of 
things that can happen to people—in the Balkans.” 

“But not without a trace,” her nephew had objected. “Accidents are reported, enquiries are 
made through consulates and all that sort of thing.” 

“Well, I suppose they made all possible enquiries. I do remember that Teresa was ill over 
it at the time. I sometimes wondered—” Lady Ranmere looked reflective—“if there had been 
some sort of trouble at home first. Something which made Teresa wonder if he chose to 
disappear.” 

“It all sounds rather sensational,” David had objected. 

“But life is sensational,” his aunt had retorted. “In some ways, much more sensational than 
fiction.” 

He had not agreed with her at the time. But as he came into the comfortable, though 
unpretentious, lounge of the Drei Kronen, for some odd reason he remembered his aunt’s 
words. 

She was sitting there now, the game of bridge over, chatting amiably with Celia’s mother 
and a middle-aged American couple with whom she had struck up an acquaintance. 

“Hello, my dear.” Her bright, keen eyes smiled at him as he came across to the group. “You 
know Mr. and Mrs. Corbridge, don’t you?” 

Polite greetings were exchanged. 

“Have you and Celia been out somewhere?” Mrs. Preston smiled faintly at him too. The 
smile a mother bestows upon a man to whom she is willing to entrust her daughter. 

“No. I was alone. Celia wanted to do some shopping. I went out of the town and round by 
the woods. There are some fine views from the high ground on the south there.” 

Mrs. Corbridge said that she did think one sometimes wanted to be all alone with nature, 
though nothing about her suggested that she often gratified that need. 


“A bit melancholy, walking for an hour or two with no one to speak to,” replied Mr. 



Corbridge who, like so many Americans, enjoyed the company of others. 


“I did speak to someone.” 

For the life of him, David could not imagine why he had said that, and he would have liked 
to take the words back. Only his aunt asked immediately, 

“To whom? Were you practising your German on some of the natives? Or did you team up 
with some other tourists?” 

“Neither. The girl I spoke to was a Russian.” 

Both the Americans looked suitably grave at the mention of the enemies of democracy. 

“Russian? But you can’t speak Russian,” objected David’s aunt. 

“No, of course not. She spoke English.” 

“An English-speaking Russian, hiking in the Bavarian Uplands. It sounds improbable,” 
declared Lady Ranmere. 

“I didn’t say she was hiking.” Her nephew smiled, for the hearty-sounding word applied to 
his elusive companion could hardly have been more incongruous. 

Mrs. Corbridge observed here that there were times when one wondered what the Russians 
were at. Even the best of them, she added broad-mindedly. 

“What was she doing, darling?” Lady Ranmere enquired, and for a moment her glance 
lingered affectionately but penetratingly on her nephew. 

“She was standing at the edge of the wood, looking down on the town below.” He was not 
aware that his tone subtly conveyed the reconstruction of a scene which had had significance 
for him. “I spoke to her. And she told me she was a—a displaced person, living in some 
barracks on the other side of the river.” 

“Oh, poor thing!” exclaimed Lady Ranmere. But before anyone else could add anything to 
that, Celia entered, creating a diversion which was, for varying reasons, welcome to all of 
them. 



At twenty-five, Celia Preston was tall, slender, and with that indefinable quality called 
poise. She had grey eyes which could look sleepy, but which missed very little, an exquisite 
complexion, and smooth, impeccably dressed fair hair. Perhaps her outstanding quality was 
her serene coolness. Some men found this attractive; David among them. 

She kissed her mother now, smiled at David and politely greeted the others. And when her 
mother—who thought Celia superseded in interest all other subjects of conversation—asked 
eagerly, “What did you buy, darling?” she smiled with faint indulgence and said, 

“Only one or two souvenirs of the less aggressive variety, and a rather lovely knitted 
sweater. One of the shops had a display of work done by the displaced persons. It seems 
there is a sort of camp for them in the town.” 

“Why, how funny! We were just talking about them when you came in. David met one, ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Preston, rather as though she were speaking of an unusual but harmless type 
of animal. 

“David did?” Celia’s cool grey glance rested on him for a moment. “How was that?” 

He explained briefly. And Mrs. Corbridge, who, like many of her countrywomen, was 
kindness itself when it came to the practical relief of distress, said, 

“Now isn’t that just fine, to think one can do something? You must tell me where the shop 
is, Miss Preston, and I’ll go there first thing tomorrow and buy some sweaters for my two 
daughters. I do think it’s a wonderful thing if these poor souls can do some useful work and 
be paid for it.” 

“Perhaps your girl knits?” Lady Ranmere looked reflectively at her nephew. 

“Perhaps,” he agreed shortly, for he felt vaguely irritated. Anya knitting seemed as much in 
character to him at that moment as the idea of a wood-nymph scrubbing. But then he told 
himself not to be a fool, and that if his young discovery did knit and sell her work, good luck 
to her. He would see to it that his womenfolk benefited her in their shopping. 

The conversation changed then, and he thought, with a touch of relief, that no one had 
noticed his inexplicable interest in the unknown girl. 

He was wrong, however. For much later that evening, when he and Celia were lingering 
over their after-dinner coffee, while the others returned to their bridge, Celia said 



thoughtfully, “You were somehow worried about that D.P. girl, weren’t you, David? 

For a moment he thought of laughing off the subject impatiently But a sort of eagerness to 
speak once more of Anya stopped him. 

“I don’t know that ‘worried’ is quite the term.” He made that sound casual. “But I admit I 
was shaken by the miserable existence she described. And she was a nice little thing. One 
couldn’t help feeling sorry for her.” 

He knew, with a slight sense of shame, that he was not describing his reactions truthfully. 
But if he were to speak of Anya at all, he must do so in terms Celia would accept. A nice 
little thing who one pitied was quite in order. A strange, elusive ghost of a girl who caught at 
one’s heart was not. 

“One is sorry for anyone who is homeless and wandering on the face of the earth,” Celia 
replied, with quite unwonted emotion. 

“Why, Celia—” he was astonished—“you said that almost as though you felt the tragedy 
personally.” 

“Perhaps I do.” With a slender, well-manicured finger she traced a nervous pattern on the 
tablecloth. “I’ve sometimes wondered if Martin ended up in one of those dreadful camps. 
Destitute and too proud to come home. Or suffering from loss of memory or—or something 
like that.” 

“Martin?” 

“My step-brother. Did no one ever tell you about him?” 

“Why, yes. My aunt mentioned him once. But somehow I imagined he disappeared too long 
ago for you to remember him.” 

“Oh, he did,” Celia admitted. “But blood is a curious thing, David. Not to have known him 
doesn’t make him unimportant.” 

“No, of course not!” 


“I’m not going to pretend I grieve or worry about him often. But sometimes something 



makes me think of him.” She was silent for a minute, and because he was oddly touched by 
this unfamiliar side of Celia he was silent too. Then she went on, “I was only about four 
when he went away. Mother was absurdly young when she first married. Seventeen or 
something like that. And Martin was the only child of her first marriage. I think he was at 
college when she was left a widow and married again.” 

“Then he was about twenty when you were born?” 

“Yes. He would be about forty-five now if—if he were alive. But—” she gave a slight 
shrug, as though to cast off her own foolishness—“it’s silly to talk like this. If he were alive 
he would surely have turned up long ago.” 

“I think you can assume so, my dear,” David agreed. “Tell me, what was he like? Did you 
ever see a photograph of him?” 

“Why, of course.” She looked surprised. “Have you never noticed that Mother wears a 
photograph of him in that old-fashioned fob brooch of hers? It’s so clumsy I sometimes wish 
she wouldn’t. But I suppose it’s an understandable piece of sentiment.” 

She smiled then, with an air of cool indulgence which was more like the Celia he knew. 
Grieve she might for a lost brother, but nothing would induce her to wear any reminder of 
him that might conflict with her ideas of elegance. 

“I have noticed it,” David admitted. “I always supposed it was your father as a young 
man.” 

“Oh, ??o,” said Celia, and one somehow felt that she would not have allowed her father to 
be party to such a lapse of taste. 

“I see.” He smiled. “And because of Martin you felt a sympathetic interest in my Anya?” 

The moment he had said that, he knew he should have used a different phrase. “The D.P. 
girl,” or “the poor little thing I mentioned.” To call her “my Anya” had given her an identity, 
and a most unwelcome sort of identity in Celia’s eyes, he saw. 

But she said quite pleasantly, “Anya? Is that her name? How did you know?” 


“I asked her and she told me,” he replied briefly. 



“Oh—yes?” she said, and he wondered why he had ever supposed Celia was warmly 
interested in Anya. Then, after a faintly uncomfortable pause, Celia went on, “You know, if 
you really want to help her, you could possibly arrange for her to get a domestic job.” 

“ A domestic job?” 

“Yes. Some of these poor things make quite good servants if someone will have the 
patience to train them.” 

“I daresay you are right,” he said rather stiffly, trying not to feel furious at the 
condescending goodwill with which Celia made her suggestion. “But I’m not specially likely 
to see her again, I suppose.” 

“Well, I suppose not, ” Celia agreed. And suddenly everything was pleasant and friendly 
between them again. 

During the next few days, David was not aware that he looked out specifically for the girl 
he had met on the hillside. There was some agreeable sight-seeing to do, and they motored 
out into the surrounding country on several days. But, without knowing it, he did glance with 
special attention at people he passed in the narrow streets of the town. And once he even 
hurried to overtake a thin, shabby girl whose figure seemed momentarily familiar. 

When he came up with her, however, he saw that the hair which was gathered under her 
coloured scarf was coarse and dark, and there was nothing elusive or enchanting about the 
heavy face she turned upon him. 

By the end of the first week, he would have said that Anya had almost slipped from his 
mind. And then, early one evening—when the others had gone on ahead to their rooms and 
David came in alone after garaging the car—he became aware that some sort of commotion 
was taking place in the usually quiet and decorous lounge of the Drei Kronen. In a 
gesticulating group stood an excited chambermaid, a couple of waiters, and the manager 
himself, all more or less talking at once. 

It was, perhaps, the angry repetition of the word “Polizei” which drew David’s attention, 
for the police are not often openly invoked in the lounge of a well-conducted hotel. And then, 
as he glanced across, the manager suddenly stepped to one side, disclosing, to David’s 
astonished and disturbed gaze, Anya, standing there twisting her thin hands together, but 
looking, in spite of her shabbiness and her obvious fear, somehow contemptuous of the 
gesticulating Teutons. 



Without pausing for thought, David came over at once and, addressing the manager in a 
peremptory tone, asked. “What’s the trouble here?” 

“Meester Manvorth—” the manager, immediately respectful, dropped into his serviceable, 
though heavily accented English—“it is of no importance. Just one of the D.P. ’s—displaced 
persons, you say—from the camp on the other side of the river. Maria caught her hanging 
around the corridors. One must have care. They are all thieves. But the police will attend to 
it. All will be arranged.” 

At the further mention of the police, the fear in the girl’s face deepened, but she gave no 
other sign of having understood. Nor did she make any sort of appeal to David. She just 
stood there and looked at him, her eyes dark blue in her white face. 

David was never quite sure what prompted his next words. But he found himself saying 
coldly. 

“There is some mistake, I think. The lady is a friend of mine. She came to see me.” 

If he had been in a mood to smile, the abject change in the manager’s attitude would have 
amused him 

“M-mein Herr, I cannot tell you—I apologize—I could not know. Maria here—” The 
manager shot a furious glance at the now open-mouthed chambermaid who had involved him 
in such embarrassment with one of his most valued clients. “If the lady had explained—again 
I apologize—” 

“Very well. ” David gave him a curt nod. “Mistakes happen, but this was an unfortunate 
one. Let us have no more fuss, however.” And, putting out his hand, he took Anya’s cold 
fingers in his. “Come, we’ll sit over here and talk.” Like magic the others faded away. But 
not until he had found them seats in a quiet corner of the empty lounge did David look rather 
sternly at the girl before him and say drily, in English, “And perhaps now you will tell me 
what you were doing, hanging about the hotel corridors.” 

“But what you said, mein Herr.” Leaning forward, she addressed him with childlike 
simplicity. “I—I came to speak to you.” 

“To me? But why? And why didn’t you ask for me at the desk, in the ordinary way?” 


“I—I didn’t know how to ask for you.” 



“I told you my name.” 


“But I remembered only D-David,” she explained timidly, and he found himself wishing 
that it did not give him such curious pleasure to hear her say his name like that. 

“Well—” insensibly his tone softened—“why did you want to speak to me, Anya?” 

“There was no one else.” She made a strange little gesture, inescapably suggestive of 
emptiness. “And I am in great trouble.” 

For a startled and distasteful moment, he wondered what awkward story was about to be 
unloaded upon him And then something about the still loneliness of her figure smote him. 

“What is it?” he asked, more gently than he usually spoke. 

“It is my father, mein Herr. He is very ill. But he will not have the camp doctor because he 
is a German and my father despises the Germans. The other people in the room, they have 
their own troubles. I think my father is dying. And I have no one—no one else in all the 
world.” 

“My dear, I’m terribly sorry. But—” he hesitated—“what did you think I could do? I mean 
—why did you come to meT ’ 

A little flicker of light seemed to pass over her wan face at that, and she looked for a 
moment as though she glimpsed something bright, beyond the drab horizon of her daily life. 

“You smiled at me, that evening on the hill,” she said, almost in a whisper. “And you spoke 
to me—kindly.” 

And then suddenly, on the last word, her voice broke and, without even bothering to put her 
hands over her face, she began to cry. Slow, cold tears which trickled down her face and fell 
bleakly on her faded cotton frock. 

David was not a man to be easily moved, and, like most Englishmen, he was usually made 
uncomfortable by any open display of emotion. But something in this girl’s deep and simple 
tragedy transcended all ordinary experience. And that broken little reference to his very 
passing kindness hurt in a way that was almost physical. 



“Don’t,” he said gently, and he found himself offering her his own immaculate 
handkerchief. “Don’t cry, child. I’ll do what I can to help you. What do you want me to do?” 

She dried her eyes at that, and looked at him over the handkerchief. 

“Would you come and see my father, mein Herr?” 

“If you think it would do any good, certainly. But I’m not a doctor, you know.” 

“But my father will listen to you,” she declared with conviction. 

“You think so?” He smiled faintly. “I don’t speak any Russian, I’m afraid.” 

“But he speaks French.” 

“Well, then, I daresay we can manage in French.” 

“And to you he might also speak German. Not to the officials. He pretends he does not 
understand them.” 

He sounded, David could not help thinking, a somewhat difficult customer. But he had 
promised this girl to do what he could, and so he said, 

“Wait a moment while I leave a message at the desk, and I’ll come with you.” Then, faintly 
put out at having to make the next query, “I suppose I shall be allowed into the camp. I mean 
—there’s no—regulation against outsiders coming in?” 

“I shall explain.” 

He wondered somewhat what form her explanations would take, but forbore to pursue that 
further. Going over to the desk, he scribbled a note to his aunt, merely saving that he had 
gone out and might not be in for dinner. Then, ignoring the curious glance of the desk-clerk, 
he accompanied Anya out of the hotel. 

“Shall I get mv car?” he enquired. 

“That would be nice.” She gave him a pleased smile. “And a car impresses them at the 
gate,” she added naively. So they walked across to the garage, and a few minutes later they 



were driving towards the river in David’s Bentley. 


Tragic though her mission was, she could not, he saw, help being intrigued and excited by 
the handsome car. Once or twice she ran an admiring finger along the edge of the leather 
work, and she even gave a slight laugh of pleased astonishment when he pressed a lever 
which made the window slide down out of sight. 

“Do that again,” she begged. And, touched at the feeling that she was really very young 
still, he obligingly made the window go up and down again to please her. 

“Now you must direct me,” he told her, when they had crossed the main bridge of the town. 
And, as though recalled to the seriousness of their errand, she proceeded to give grave 
directions. 

In less than ten minutes they arrived in a drab, dusty road, bordered on one side by a high- 
walled building from which the paint was peeling. 

“This is it,” she said. And with something between curiosity and misgiving, he turned his 
car in under the archway she indicated. 

Immediately a man in uniform emerged from a nearby doorway, and, leaning from the 
window, Anya addressed him in such a thick Bavarian dialect that David could not follow 
her. For a moment the man looked doubtful. Then, glancing at the handsome car and the 
Englishman who was driving it, he shrugged and raised the wooden bar which acted as a 
barrier across the entrance. 

They drove on, and into a dreary-looking quadrangle which had once perhaps been grassed 
over, but where now only a few coarse tufts of dusty grass struggled to exist. At a half- 
whispered word from his companion he turned left, and a moment later they stopped before 
an open doorway from which six or eight children rushed out, wide-eyed and interested. 

“Lock the car,” Anya instructed him briefly, and then she spoke to the children in a 
language he took to be Polish. They all wagged their heads virtuously and apparently swore 
solemnly to touch nothing. Then Anya led the way into the building and up a flight of stone 
steps. 

A strong smell of cooking, humanity and disinfectant met them, and as they turned along the 
upstairs corridor, he was aware that from behind every door they passed there was a sound 
of voices. 



“It would be the same if it were a barracks still,” David tried to tell himself. But nothing 
really reconciled him to the fact that behind each of those doors several individuals or 
families were living out their separate lives. 

At the end of the passage Anya paused before the last door and, with an air of considerate 
politeness strange in this harsh, overcrowded place, she knocked gently. A woman’s voice 
called out something and Anya entered, gesturing to David to follow her. 

Firmly suppressing a sense of distaste, he followed her into the large, high room and 
looked around him More than half of it was partitioned off with faded curtains strung on a 
line and a couple of high cupboards. In the open space remaining there was a small stove, 
and on this a woman—presumably the one who had called out—was cooking something 
which smelled surprisingly good. 

She murmured some greeting to David which was evidently meant to be friendly, and he 
said, “Gruss Gott,” in return, for he knew no Polish, and “How do you do?” seemed hardly 
to fit the case. 

Anya paused only to ask an anxious question and receive a resigned shrug in return. Then, 
crossing to the curtained-off space, she lifted aside one of the curtains and invited David to 
enter what appeared to be the middle one of three cubicles. 

Grimly determined to go through with the adventure, David stepped inside the confined 
space, and found himself looking down upon a narrow bed, where lay the wreck of one of the 
handsomest men he had ever seen. 

The sick man might have been anything from fifty to sixty-five, but, taking into account the 
privations he had suffered, fifty, David decided, was probably nearer the mark. Fine, silvery 
hair covered the well-shaped skull, and the bone structure of the face was almost beautiful. 
The hollow dark eyes now turned on David were large, brilliant and intelligent, and the 
hands which moved a little aimlessly on the poor coverlet were the hands of a gentleman. 

As Anya bent over him to whisper a few words in French, David was not surprised to hear 
her father reply in a well-pitched, cultivated voice. Then, turning to David, he said politely, 

“It was very kind of you to come, Monsieur. But my daughter is over-anxious. Just a slight 
indisposition. My heart—” One of the beautiful, restless hands went suddenly to his heart, 
and a slight gasp cut short the rest of the sentence. 



“I assure you,” replied David, finding he was an anxious to explain himself as if he had 
forced his way into someone’s house, “that I have no wish to intrude on your—your privacy, 
Monsieur. But if there is anything I can do which a friend might be allowed to do, please let 
me be of assistance.” 

“Thank you. There is nothing.” 

“Oh, Father, that isn’t true! You should have a doctor and—” 

“I will not have any German put his hands on me,” replied the sick man, and closed his 
eyes as though the last word had been said. 

At this Anya looked in such desperate appeal at David that he found himself sitting down 
by the bed and saying firmly, 

“You must pardon me, Monsieur, if I seem to exceed the rights of a stranger, but your 
daughter has been good enough to call on me as a friend. And no friend could agree to go 
away and leave you like this, as Mademoiselle has said, you must have a doctor—” 

“I will not have a German touch me,” replied the man on the bed, as though he were stating 
this view for the first time. Biting his lip, David told himself this was, presumably, what was 
meant by Slav pride and obstinacy. But David also could be obstinate, and sudden 
inspiration had come to him. With a fine disregard for any question of medical etiquette, he 
said firmly, 

“I have just remembered that a friend of mine—the junior assistant of my uncle who was a 
well-known doctor—should be in Munich on holiday just now. If I brought him here 
tomorrow—” Heaven alone knew how he was to get hold of Robin Drummond and make him 
come!—“would you be willing to see him? An English doctor?” 

There was a slight pause. Then a curious flicker, almost of amusement, passed over the 
sick man’s face. 

“If you went to so much trouble. Monsieur,” he said faintly, “it would be ungrateful of me 
to refuse to see your friend.” 

“Then I’ll bring him if it is humanly possible,” David declared. And the glowing look of 
gratitude and admiration which Anya turned upon him suddenly seemed a completely 
adequate reward for any trouble he might be taking upon himself. 



“If there is anything else—” 

“Nothing else, Monsieur, thank you. I am only ashamed that, in our present circumstances, 
we can show you no hospitality in return for your kindness.” 

He might have been a nobleman apologizing for the temporary absence of his suite, and, for 
the first time in years, David felt almost boyishly embarrassed. 

“Please don’t worry. I am only too happy to help.” 

“I see you are.” The brilliant dark eyes rested on David for a moment, once more with a 
hint of amused indulgence. “The British are a singular race. They have one say this, not 
because you are an Englishman, but because it is a bitter truth learned over many years. They 
are the only people who, almost without exception, have a sense of responsibility towards 
those less fortunate than themselves.” 

Half put out but wholly pleased, David hardly knew what to say. Then the other man 
glanced at Anya and spoke with kindly authority. 

“Will you leave us, my dear? I want to speak to our friend alone for a few moments.” 

Without demur—though reluctantly, David thought—she raised the curtain and went out 
into the other part of the room. There was silence than, but David did not attempt to hurry the 
sick man. He had the curious conviction which comes to us all at times that something 
tremendously significant was about to happen. Then the other man spoke slowly and very 
quietly. 

“Monsieur, it is not necessary to pretend, now that Anya has gone. I know—and possibly 
you know too—that I am dying. It may be tomorrow, next week, perhaps even tonight. No—” 
as David made a move to interrupt—“do not seek to console or reassure me. No one who has 
looked on life in such bitter terms as I need fear the peace and the simplicity of death. For me 
it is the ultimate solution. But for Anya it will be the beginning of fresh and grievous 
problems.” 

David moved slightly, and then, prompted by a sympathy deeper than anything he had ever 
known before in his well-ordered life, he said, also speaking quietly, 


“If you will trust me, I promise to do whatever I can for her.” 



The other man did not reply at once, and when he finally spoke it was to himself rather than 
to David. 


“Perhaps, after all,” he said, slowly and a little wonderingly, “God does remember even 


“If I can help your daughter—” David began, and then he stopped, for suddenly the dreary 
cubicle was instinct with approaching drama, and in some strange way he knew what was 
coming, even before the dying man leaned forward and said earnestly, 

“Anya is not my daughter, Monsieur. That is why in your coming one dares to see the hand 
of God. Anya was the daughter of an Englishman.” 



CHAPTER TWO 


For perhaps half a minute David was silent, almost stunned by the impact of the discovery he 
had just made. With some detached part of his mind, be heard the sound of a saucepan being 
moved on the stove beyond the curtain, and the quiet voices of Anya and the woman talking. 
Outside in the quadrangle there were shouts from the children playing there. 

Then at last he spoke, and all he could think of asking was, “Does she herself know?” 

The other man shook his head. 

“Her father died before she was born. I married her mother—” He gasped for breath and 
evidently found it almost impossible to go on. 

But David had to know more, and almost impatiently he demanded, 

“What is her real name, then? Is there anything to show who she really is?” 

“Tomorrow—“the side man gestured helplessly—“when you come—with your friend—” 

It was obvious that any more talk was out of the question, and, with the greatest reluctance, 
David was compelled to abandon further questioning. He got up. And then, on an impulse for 
which he was ever afterwards thankful, he bent over the man and took his hand. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “I will see she is all right.” 

A faint, flickering smile and the lightest pressure of his hand were the only signs of reply. 
And then David went out into the other part of the room, where Anya quickly came to him 
and accompanied him out into the corridor once more, 

“What do you think of him, Herr David?” she asked eagerly, and he found himself half 
charmed, half irritated by this intimate form of address. 

“I am not a doctor, my dear,” he hedged. 


“But you could see something for yourself,” she insisted. 



“Well, you don’t need me to tell you he is very ill. I shall be glad when my friend has seen 
him But—” he groped for words in which to put what he wanted to say—“possibly extra 
nourishment—he must need things. And you too. You must let me give you some money—” 

But he saw her lashes come down, shadowing her eyes, and she seemed in some way to 
withdraw from him. 

“I did not ask you for money, mein Herr.” 

“No, I know that.” He wished now that she would call him “Herr David” again. “But one 
friend is always allowed to help out another friend on a special occasion.” 

“And we—” the lashes swept up again—“are friends?” 

“Certainly.” He was emphatic about that, since it seemed the best way of making her accept 
the money. 

“Then, in that case—” she smiled shyly at him—“I thank you very much.” 

Feeling slightly self-conscious, he took out his notecase, abstracted three twenty-mark 
notes and put them into her hand. 

“That is a lot of money,” she said gravely. 

“No, not really. Take it, child. And you’d better come and spend some of it now, if we can 
find a food shop open.” 

“Oh, there is a shop open, quite near. A good shop, ” she added, with a dash of such excited 
colour in her cheeks that he felt horribly sure she had been hungry most of the day. 

“Come along then,” he said rather curtly because he was moved. And, after going back into 
the room to say a word to the woman, she very willingly accompanied him downstairs and 
out into the open air once more. 


Quite a crowd of children were now gathered round the car, and two or three men were 
also regarding it with not very friendly eyes. All scattered at the sight of David emerging 
from the building, and although he gave a brief smile round, only one or two of the children 



smiled in return. 


With Anya once more beside him, he drove slowly out of the wretched quadrangle, pausing 
again at the gate while she addressed a few more words to the man in uniform. Then, as they 
continued on, out into what David felt was the free world, she said, 

“Tomorrow, when you come with your friend, you must tell the man at the gate that you 
want to speak to me.” 

“Then you must tell me your other name.” David smiled. She looked surprised. 

“Anya is sufficient. Everyone calls me Anya.” 

“But I don’t think I shall call you Anya to the man at the gate,” he said, still smiling, but 
with a touch of obstinacy. “It’s rather lacking in respect.” 

“To him?” She looked even more surprised. 

“No, my dear. To you.” 

“To meT ’ She stared at him and coloured slowly, and he saw that to be considered worthy 
of respect gave her the most delicious and unfamiliar sensation. 

“My name is Anya Beranova,” she said, and instinctively she drew herself up slightly and 
spoke with a sort of youthful dignity which he found touching. “But,” she added naively, “you 
had better say the whole name, because he won’t know me as anything but Anya.” 

“I will say the whole name,” he promised gravely. “And I shall do my best to bring my 
friend tomorrow afternoon. Is this your shop?’ And he stopped the car before a brightly 
lighted delicatessen store which obviously knew nothing about a forty-eight-hour week. 

“Yes. This is the place.” She smiled at him. And then, as he leaned across to open the car 
door, she stammered. “I don’t know what to say, mein Herr—how to thank you—there are no 
words—” 

“That’s all right.” He smiled and held out his hand to her. “Don’t thank me until I have 
really done something. The important thing is to get a doctor to your father.” 



She did not answer that. For a moment she looked at his hand as though doubtful what he 
intended her to do with it. Then, to his profound embarrassment, she lifted it gently in her thin 
fingers and kissed it. 

“Here, you mustn’t do that!” He sounded almost annoyed because he was so shocked. 

“But I like to do it,” she said. Then she gave him that quick, fugitive smile and, slipping out 
of the car, she ran across the pavement and into the shop, without a backward glance. 

David drove slowly back to his hotel, where he was astonished to find that, so little time 
had his dramatic experience really taken, the rest of his party were still lingering over 
dinner. 

In their various ways they all looked slightly curious when he joined them But only 
Bertram questioned him, and that lazily. 

“What took you out again, so soon after we had all come in?” he enquired. “The desk-clerk 
said a Fraulein had come and fetched you away, which sounded intriguingly like a cut 
between a nursery game and the beginning of a mystery story.” 

“I suppose it was something like a mystery story,” David conceded, and he picked up the 
menu and studied it, so that he need not look at anyone in particular. 

“David, what do you mean?” His aunt sounded half amused, half apprehensive. “Who was 
the Fraulein?” 

“Anya. She asked me to go and see her father. He’s very ill.” 

The statement was made in a deliberately matter-of-fact tone. But nothing could take away 
from its incongruity—or its unwelcome quality so far as most of his hearers were concerned. 

Again it was left to Bertram to ask carelessly of his cousin, 

“Anya? Who is she?” 

“The D.P. David spoke to the other day, ” Lady Ranmere said, before her nephew could 
reply for himself. “But why on earth should she come to you, David?” 



“There was no one else,” he replied briefly. 


“But there must have been,” objected Mrs. Preston. “There are camp officials, surely? And 
what about the other people in the camp? She must know some of them well. Whereas you 
are a stranger.” 

Her tone implied that he should also remain one. 

“Her father seems to have a rooted objection to the German officials. And as for the other 
people in the camp, it’s hard to describe the isolation and indifference which utter misery 
breeds,” David said, out of the depths of his new and painful knowledge. “Anyway, you must 
just take it from me that there was no one else to whom she could appeal.” 

“So you went with her to the camp?” That was Celia, speaking with her usual cool self- 
possession, which for once faintly irritated him, instead of pleasing him. 

“Where a dying father promptly consigned his daughter to your care,” suggested Bertram 
flippantly. 

David regarded his cousin a little grimly, 

“As a matter of fact, that was roughly what happened. But it was not specially amusing.” 

“Good Lord, was he really dying?” Bertram had the grace to look slightly abashed—a rare 
thing with him. 

“I think so, yes. Though I’m going to try to get Robin Drummond to come and have a look at 
him He should be in Munich just now.” 

“Yes, he should, ” Lady Ranmere agreed. “But—but did you mean anything when you 
agreed with the second part of Bertram’s nonsense?” She looked definitely apprehensive 
now. “I mean—you couldn’t have a young girl consigned to your care. You aren’t old enough 
to be a young girl’s guardian, for one thing.” 

“Nothing so specific as guardianship was mentioned, Aunt Mary.” David smiled slightly. “I 
merely promised to do what I could to help her.” 


At this there was silence. Anything but a satisfied silence, David felt. But he affected not to 



notice this and addressed himself to ordering something to eat, from the waiter who stood at 
his elbow. Then, turning back, he addressed his aunt more directly than the others. 

“I know it’s an odd situation, and certainly not one of my choosing. But occasionally one 
can’t choose. Just as you wouldn’t refuse to help a child whose parent had been knocked 
down in the street, would you?” 

“No, of course not. But—” 

“This girl isn’t a child, is she?” enquired Celia mildly. 

“About eighteen or nineteen, I suppose.” 

“I see.” 

“A most interesting age,” observed Bertram, apparently to himself. 

“But, David—” Lady Ranmere’s strong, good-looking face was a study—“you seem to 
have become so personally involved. Surely there must be officials—very well, then, 
voluntary workers or something—who can look after the girl. It’s such an extraordinary idea 
that you, a casual British visitor, should make yourself in any way responsible for an 
unknown Russian girl.” 

“That’s the odd part of the story, Aunt Mary. The mystery part, if you like. It seems—” he 
glanced thoughtfully round the table—“she is not a Russian girl, after all. At least, only on 
her mother’s side. Her father was an Englishman.” 

“An Englishman—” 

Everyone exclaimed in chorus, but it was Teresa Preston’s voice, pitched on a high, 
excited note, which dominated them all. And it was she who eagerly added, “What 
Englishman? What was his name?” 

“I don’t know, I’m afraid,” David admitted. And briefly he described the scene in which he 
had been told so much, and yet so tantalizingly little. 


“It sounds bogus to me,” Bertram remarked frankly. 



“I assure you,” his cousin retorted coldly, “that was not how it sounded to me.” 


“But the story is completely unsubstantiated, David,” his aunt pointed out dubiously “I 
don’t say it isn’t true. But, on the other hand, I suppose the poor soul realized you were an 
Englishman, and if he were desperately anxious about his girl, he might invent the tale, in 
order to excite your sympathy.” 

“He might, of course. But I’m convinced he did not.” 

“You don’t know, though, do you?” 

“No, of course not. But what do you suggest I should have done, Aunt Mary?” He faced his 
aunt, whom he knew to be a just and kindly woman, and challenged her personally. 
“Withheld reassurance from a dying man? Or do you think I should give up the whole thing 
now? Leave them wondering why I don’t return and why no English doctor is forthcoming?” 

“N-no. Not that, certainly. But—” 

“Of course not.” In a mood of high emotion, quite unlike the disapproving indifference she 
had shown at first, Mrs. Preston now rushed into the conversation. “David must find out the 
truth. There may be heaven knows what sort of story behind it all. It could even be—How 
old do you say this girl is? Eighteen, nineteen? Then her father would be—would have been 
—something between forty and fifty. Why, he might have been anyone! It’s as though we had 
been led here! He might even have been—” 

“Mother, there’s no need to agitate yourself, or to imagine improbable connections.” 
Celia’s tones were not exactly reproving, but they were definitely intended to cool any 
feverish excitement. “David will make further enquiries, I am sure. But Lady Ranmere is 
right. The whole thing may be a story invented in a moment of desperation. David is perhaps 
a little too kind-hearted and easily imposed upon.” And she smiled, winningly but a trifle 
indulgently, at him. 

David, however, was not in a mood to be either won or indulged. Besides, he disliked the 
picture of himself as good and gullible. 

“I am not specially kind or easily imposed on, Celia,” he assured her curtly. “But I don’t 
intend to leave these people without help. And nor, I venture to say, would any of you, if it 
had been to you that the personal appeal was made.” 



“Ah, it’s that personal appeal that does it,” Bertram declared, as his mother rose, indicating 
that they would leave David to finish his meal while they went off after their own pursuits. 
“Be careful, my boy What most of these girls need is a safely defined nationality. And the 
easiest way to get British nationality is to marry a nice, kind Briton.” 

David did not accord this even the faintest smile, and he had the impression that he was not 
the only one annoyed by the careless joke. The others went away, though Mrs. Preston, he 
felt sure, would have liked to stay and question him further. 

Left alone, he absently finished his meal, his thoughts running incessantly on the 
experiences of the last few hours, and the comments which his party had made upon them. 

He was not so naive as to reject his aunt’s theory entirely. But all his natural instincts told 
him that Anya and her supposed father were people one must accept at their own face value. 
To David it was inconceivable that the man he had left back there in the barracks could 
invent a smart and plausible story at a moment’s notice, even to benefit his nearest and 
dearest. 

Having finished his meal, he went to his own room and put through a call to the Munich 
hotel where he believed his uncle’s one-time assistant was staying. And, with a good fortune 
he had not expected, he found that Robin Drummond had just come in. 

It took some time to explain the situation, especially as the young doctor was the kind of 
man who liked everything in black and white. But when David had made the situation as 
clear as he could, the pleasant voice with the slight Scottish accent, at the other end of the 
wire, said, “But, my dear fellow, I’ve no possible justification for interfering professionally, 
you know. There must be a doctor attached to the camp.” 

“He’s German, and this man Beran won’t see him,” David explained patiently, all over 
again. “Will you please, as a personal favour to me, come through to Augustinberg tomorrow 
afternoon and pay a private visit to the camp? I can’t tell you how grateful I shall be, or how 
much it will relieve my mind.” 

“Well, of course, if you put it that way—” There was some murmuring in the background, 
while Robin Drummond apparently consulted a companion. “All right, I’ll be at your hotel— 
what is it? the Drei Kronen?—just before three tomorrow. Will that do?” 

David said that indeed it would, and rang off feeling more relieved and satisfied than he 
would have thought possible. Then he went downstairs again, and almost immediately Celia 



sought him out. 


“David,” she said, putting a light and friendly hand on his arm, “you mustn’t think I wasn’t 
sympathetic just now, or that I wanted to shelve your problem. But I had to get Mother off the 
subject as soon as possible. You don’t know what she is like if she even so much as senses a 
story about any unknown Englishman abroad.” 

“All right, my dear. I suppose it’s because of Martin?” 

“Yes, of course.” Celia sighed. “It’s no use expecting her to be reasonable about it, poor 
darling. His disappearance was the big tragedy of her life, and for years, on and off, she has 
sought for some explanation, probable or improbable. It’s nothing to her that he was last 
heard of in the Balkans and the family you speak of were in Russia. She somehow sees a 
connection between the two, and talks about her instinct—which is really very embarrassing. 
For some while now, she has been much more resigned and calm about it. But anything out of 
the ordinary and dramatic, like this, starts her imagination working afresh.” 

“I’m so sorry.” David spoke with real feeling. “I’m afraid I must have upset her. But I had 
to tell the story, even though she was there, or else make a ridiculous mystery of it.” 

“Of course. Don’t worry.” Celia’s smile said that she could forgive him a great deal more 
than that. “Only I had to explain. And if she tries to talk to you about it, just put her off, won’t 
you? Very nicely, of course, but firmly. Otherwise you ’ll find she wants to come to the camp 
and see—Anya for herself.” 

She hesitated a fraction of a minute before she said the name, and David had the curious 
impression that she was reluctant to define the other girl as a personality. Once they began to 
talk of Anya by her first name, it was hard to keep her in the category of a stranger. 

“I’ll use all my tact, if your mother mentions the subject,” David promised. “And of course 
there is no question of her coming to the camp. I’m sure I can make that clear to her.” 

With this Celia seemed satisfied, and so they talked of other things, and gradually the 
normality of his usual life closed round David again. But at the back of his mind there 
persisted—as clearly as though he were looking at a scene on a stage—the picture of the sick 
Russian leaning slightly towards him and saying, 

“Anya is not my daughter, Monsieur. She was the daughter of an Englishman.” 



By a little tactful management on his part (and possibly on Celia’s part too) David was 
able to avoid any private conversation with Mrs. Preston during the rest of the evening. But 
the following morning, when he came down to breakfast early, she was already sitting in the 
breakfast room, sipping coffee and absently breaking and buttering a roll. 

She greeted him with an eager smile—reminiscent of Celia, but, inconceivable, of a Celia 
who was not at all sure of herself—and said, 

“Come and join me, David. I want to talk to you.” 

He sat down at her table, with a pleasant word of greeting, and immediately she rushed into 
speech, as though she felt she had little time in which to tell him what she had to say. 

“It’s about that girl in the camp,” she explained eagerly. “Celia thinks I’m being rather mad 
and tiresome, and I daresay you do too, but I have a feeling—one does sometimes, you know, 
on q really does—that there is something tremendously significant about this situation. 
Please, please don’t laugh at me or be angry.” 

“I shouldn’t dream of doing either,” David assured her. “What did you want to say to me 
about Anya?” 

“Only that you must find out who her father was. You see—you see—” She stopped and 
looked at David with such pathetic appeal that he felt bound to help her out. 

“Mrs. Preston,” he said, very kindly, “I do understand that whenever you hear of some— 
shall we say unexplained or unidentified Englishman turning up in Europe, your first idea is 
that he just might be your lost son, Martin. Is that it?” 

“Y-yes. I can’t help it, you know.” She twisted her fingers together in a childish, clumsy 
way which Celia would not have liked, he supposed. 

“It’s perfectly natural. You needn’t apologize for it. Anyone who had a similar shock and 
grief might well feel the same,” he found himself assuring her. 

“Oh, David, you’re so good and kind!” 


“No, I’m not,” he said, smiling at her. “But I happen to believe that unhappiness can’t be 
banished by simply pretending it isn’t there. I do understand your natural reaction to this 



rather curious adventure, as I say, but I feel bound to point out that the chances of Anya 
having the remotest connection with your son are infinitesimal.” 

She was silent for a moment. Then she said—much more quietly, as though it had eased her 
to have someone else put into words what she hardly dared to express to herself—“With my 
head, I know you’re right. But my heart still refuses to agree.” 

“That’s understandable. But a friend—myself, for instance—would have to remind you that 
Martin was last heard of somewhere in the Balkans—” 

“Bulgaria,” she said quickly. 

“Very well, Bulgaria. And Anya described her parents —and her grandparents too—as 
living in Russia. They left there after Anya was born, and went to Prague. There isn’t much 
connection there, if one looks at it objectively, is there?” 

“Except that Martin might have gone on to Russia, after he was lost sight of in Bulgaria. He 
might have known—possibly married—Anya’s mother and—and died there before the girl 
was born.” 

“He might, of course,” David conceded. “Anything is possible. But you do see, don’t you, 
that the chances are a hundred thousand to one?” 

“Not quite such heavy odds.” Teresa Preston smiled suddenly, so that one saw she must 
have been a very pretty girl. “There are not quite so many unexplained Englishmen 
wandering in Europe.” 

“Well, no.” David laughed at that, glad to see that the tension was lessening. “But Anya’s 
father was not necessarily either unexplained or wandering. He may have been a perfectly 
ordinary chap working for a Russian firm” 

“Ye-es. That’s true.” 

“But, in any case, I promise you I shall get to the bottom of the mystery this afternoon, when 
I go there with Robin Drummond.” 


“Oh, David! You really think you’ll be able to?” 



“Why not? It was quite impossible to press the matter further last night. The poor fellow 
was too utterly exhausted by talking and with the emotion of making his big disclosure to me. 
But today, as soon as Robin has seen him, I’ll be able to ask all the vital questions. It won’t 
take long, and I think he is as anxious to impart the information as I am to have it.” 

“Oh, thank you, David!” She gave him quite a beautiful smile. “And—and don’t say 
anything to Celia about this conversation, will you?” She looked anxious. “She is a 
wonderful girl, but she doesn’t always understand about one’s less sensible impulses.” 

“I won’t mention it,” he promised. And for the first time it crossed his mind that if someone 
were going to live with you for life, it was very necessary that they should understand your 
less sensible impulses. Or, at any rate, bear with them. 

He dismissed the reflection immediately, as being in some way a little disloyal. And then 
the others joined them and they had quite a cheerful breakfast together. 

No all-day expedition had been arranged, and so it was easy for David to be available— 
indeed, waiting with some eagerness—when Robin Drummond arrived, just before three 
o’clock, as he had promised. 

He was a tall, pleasant-looking fellow in his late thirties, with an air which inspired 
confidence. And he listened with the greatest attention while David put him in possession of 
rather more of the story than he had been able to tell over the telephone the previous night. 

At the end of the recital, he said, 

“Well, as I told you, I can’t exactly interfere professionally. I can see him as a friend, of 
course. And if I think he is urgently in need of some sort of attention, I suppose you and I had 
better see the camp doctor at that point, and discuss what can be done.” 

“All right.” David would have been prepared to agree to much more, in order to get Robin 
Drummond to the camp. “We’ll take my car, I think. The man at the gate knows it, and me, 
very slightly. There’s less chance of difficulty over our getting in.” 

Not until they were driving across the bridge and towards the barracks building did David 
allow himself to think how eager he was to continue this adventure which he had started with 
some reluctance. 


It was not only that he wanted to see the girl again—with an urgency and interest he found 



impossible to justify—but something of Mrs. Preston’s eager anxiety seemed to have infected 
him too, and he felt he could hardly wait to hear the end of the story which had been so 
abruptly broken off the previous evening. 

Not, he assured himself impatiently, that he placed any reliance in poor Teresa Preston’s 
“instinct”. But—well, he was eager to know the truth. 

At the gateway they were stopped by the same uniformed man as before. But at the mention 
of Anya’s name, he waved them on. 

“God, what a dreadful place!” exclaimed Robin Drummond feelingly. 

“It’s pretty grim, isn’t it? David said. And then he saw Anya. 

She was sitting on the steps outside the block where she lived, and, at the sight of the car, 
her still, listless pose changed instantly into eagerness and joy. Springing to her feet, she ran 
to meet them, and to David’s fancy it seemed that there was already a little more colour in 
her cheeks and energy in her step. It both hurt him and pleased him to think this might be due 
to his money having provided her with a good meal that day and the evening before. 

“It is very good of you to have come, Herr Doktor.” She addressed Robin Drummond with 
a gentle, grateful charm to which he was obviously not at all impervious. “My father has 
been resting well during the last hour. I think perhaps he was even asleep. But please come 
up.” 

The doctor prepared to follow her, but David, thinking of the cramped quarters, said, 

“Suppose I stay down here for the time being. Then when you’ve made your examination, 
Drummond, you might let me know and I will have a word with him I promised I would, so 
reassure him that I’m here and waiting to speak to him when he is ready.” 

“Very well. ” Drummond picked up his bag and, with Anya leading the way, entered the 
building which David now began to feel he knew quite well. 

Left alone, he walked up and down beside the car and smoked a cigarette. It was a fine 
afternoon, and possibly many of the inmates were out. At any rate, there were few sounds. 
Once a woman came out with a pail and threw some water down a drain. She stared 
curiously at him and the car, but went in again without a word or smile. And once a man 
shuffled past, apparently unaware that anyone or anything was standing a few yards away 



from him. 


The afternoon sun was warm, even in that grim quadrangle, and above one of the clumps of 
coarse grass, a couple of bright butterflies chased each other, as though they were in a 
garden. 

Presently David got back into the car and sat there, wondering how long Robin 
Drummond’s examination would take, and what he himself would learn when his turn came. 
It was bound to be a strange story, and the very fact that only one man had held the secret of 
it for so long gave it added drama. 

Perhaps if the doctor were able to do a good deal for him— 

And then, to David’s surprise—for he had been prepared for quite a long wait—he saw his 
friend emerging once more from the doorway. He looked calm and self-possessed, as usual, 
but something, perhaps the extreme gravity of his expression, made David suddenly get out of 
the car and come over to join him. 

“You haven’t been long,” he said sharply. 

“No. It didn’t take all that long to—see how things were.” 

“You mean—” David hesitated—“that he’s really very ill indeed.” 

“No. I’m afraid it’s worse than that,” Robin Drummond said, rubbing his hand meditatively 
against the side of his cheek. “I mean, my dear fellow, that the poor chap is dead. He must 
have died about an hour ago, I think. Probably when the girl thought he fell asleep.” 

CHAPTER THREE 

Afterwards, David was ashamed to recall that his first reaction was one of overwhelming 
disappointment and frustration. By a matter of hours, he had missed, probably for ever, the 
chance of discovering the secret of Anya’s real origin. 

But then, even as her name came into this reflection, he recalled that her tragedy far 
transcended any personal disappointment of his and, looking suddenly anxious, he demanded 
of Robin Drummond, 



“Where is she? Have you told her?” 


“Of course. Though I think she guessed it when she saw him again. There’s some woman up 
there with her now. But I suppose it’s up to us to see about formalities. We ’ll have to notify 
the death to someone, I take it, and have the body removed. After all, there are these other 
people living in the room and—” 

“Wait,” David interrupted. “I must speak to her.” 

And, leaving his friend standing there, he went quickly into the block and ran up the stairs, 
two at a time. It was dark in the corridor, after the sunlight outside, but he found the door at 
the end and he knocked softly and entered. 

For years afterwards he was always able to recall the scene in its smallest detail, and 
always with a stab of pain for the fact that Anya was simply leaning against the wall, crying 
quietly, without apparently even the means of grieving in comfort. Beside her stood the 
woman he had seen the previous evening. But although she looked compassionately at Anya, 
she did not seem to have any words to meet the situation. Perhaps there were no words. At 
any rate, David himself did not pause to find them. He simply crossed the room and, gently 
putting the woman aside, took the weeping girl in his arms. 

“Herr David—” She turned and hid her face against his shoulder, with a sort of childish 
relief. “Oh, I’m so glad you came.” 

“I’m glad too,” he said. And, in spite of whatever fresh complications might be arising, he 
found that in some strange way that was the truth. 

He stroked her bright hair as though she were indeed a child, and after a minute he said 
gently, “Try not to feel too much alone. I promised—your father I would look after you, and I 
meant it.” 

The quick, grateful pressure of her hand on his arm was the only answer to that. And so, 
spurred on by the necessity of making some decision, he went on presently, “I think, Anya 
that for a few days at any rate, I had better take you away from here.” 

“Where?” She looked up, wide-eyed and a trifle apprehensive. 

“To the hotel where I am staying. My aunt is with me there, and she is very kind. We will 
look after you until we can decide something about your future.” 



“And—him?” She made a pathetically diffident little gesture towards the curtained middle 
cubicle. 

David was not, or thought he was not, a specially imaginative man. But in that moment he 
knew exactly what she meant. Penniless and forlorn herself, she was asking, wordlessly, for 
some sort of tenderness and respect towards the mortal remains of the man she had known as 
her father. 

“If you will trust me,” he said quietly, “I will see to it that your father is buried with 
friendliness and dignity. I’ll interview the camp Kommandant presently, and I’m sure that 
everything can be arranged as you would wish. Will you come with me, Anya?” 

“I think it would be best—when you have collected whatever you want to take. I can 
always bring you back to fetch anything else later, of course.” 

“I haven’t much,” she said simply. And for the first time since he was a boy he felt a lump 
come into his throat. 

“Very well. Will you fetch what you want?” 

She went into the end cubicle obediently, and he stood and waited for her. But it was only a 
very few minutes before she came out again, carrying a poor little shabby case, tied with a 
piece of rope. 

David took it from her, however, as though it were a fitted dressing-case, and asked gently, 
“Are you ready to come now?” 

“May I—go in and see him again?” 

“Of course, my dear, if you want to.” 

“Will you come?” 

He hesitated, and then said, “Would you like me to?” 

“I think,” Anya told him diffidently, “that he would have liked you to.” 

“Very well,” David said at once. And he came with her into the small cubicle, where Ivan 



Beran lay in the peace and majesty of death, beyond the reach now of any of the cares that 
had fretted him for so long. 

She stood for some moments in silence, without tears now, and then she said, half to 
herself, 

“He needs no passport where he is going. No one will ever call him a displaced person 
again. He has his place at last. It was better so.” 

“Perhaps.” David put his arm round her, and when he thought she had stayed as long as was 
good for her, he gently drew her away. 

They paused for a minute in the outer room, while Anya said good-bye to the other woman. 
Then he took her downstairs and out to the car, where Robin Drummond was still waiting 
patiently. 

If he was surprised when David announced that he was taking Anya back to the hotel, he 
did not show it. He merely said, “You take the car, then. I ’ll find the camp Kommandant and 
make some sort of report.” 

“Thanks.” David was brief but grateful. “I’ll be back as soon as I can. And meanwhile will 
you make it clear that Anya’s father was a friend of mine and I should like everything 
arranged on that basis.” 

“Very well.” Again the doctor displayed no surprise. He gave Anya’s arm a reassuring pat, 
and then David and she drove away together. 

They said very little on the short drive to the hotel, and, by the time they arrived at the Drei 
Kronen, David saw that she was beginning to show signs of strain. There was no colour at 
all in her face by now, and shadows were beginning to darken under her eyes. 

“Try not to be frightened,” he told her, as they entered the hotel. “My aunt is really more 
like my mother than just a casual relation, and she will be kind to you.” 

“Thank you,” whispered Anya, with a wan smile. And then he took her up to the pleasant 
suite which his aunt occupied. 


Fortunately she was there in the sitting-room, busily writing letters, for she was an 



indefatigable correspondent to a large circle of friends. She looked up as they entered and, 
with the quick instinct of the truly kind and capable, she evidently took in the situation, even 
before David presented Anya with a few words of explanation. 

Whatever Lady Ranmere’s feelings might have been about her nephew’s wisdom, or lack 
of it, in becoming involved in this situation, it was not in her to be indifferent in the face of 
real distress, and she greeted Anya with kindness and sympathy. 

“Can I leave her with you. Aunt Mary, for the present? I have to go back and arrange about 
everything,” David explained. 

“Yes, of course. I'll see she has something to eat”—Lady Ranmere was a great believer in 
the simple consolation of nourishment in moments of distress—“and I’ll keep her here so that 
no one will disturb her.” 

“Thank you.” 

He smiled gratefully at his aunt, and then turned to take Anya’s hand. Perhaps if his aunt 
had not been there he might even have kissed her pale, upturned face. But Lady Ranmere’s 
brisk kindliness had put everything on a more normal basis. So he contented himself with a 
warm pressure of her hand, then went away, back to the camp, to help Robin Drummond with 
whatever formalities there might be. 

To his relief, and a little to his surprise, he found the camp Kommandant a correct and not 
unkindly man. That a couple of well-dressed Englishmen should apparently wish to take over 
the funeral arrangements of one of the least of his charges impressed the Kommandant, and he 
was co-operative in every way. 

He could not hide his surprise, however, when David explained that he and his aunt wished 
to keep the girl with them at their hotel, at any rate until the funeral was over, and that after 
that they would arrange something for her future. Possibly at this point he rather doubted the 
existence of any aunt—for the life of a camp Kommandant does not dispose one to view 
one’s fellows in a trusting light—but it was not his affair. So long as the records were 
correctly kept and there was no disturbance within the camp, his duty was discharged. 

At the end of the interview, when everything had been arranged as suitably and decently as 
goodwill and money could ensure, David said, “I am interested in this family. If you have 
any official records of them, I should very much appreciate an opportunity to see them.” 



For answer, the Kommandant took from a tall cupboard beside him a thick file, labelled 
simply “A-D”, and, flicking through the pages came to a brief entry, which he obligingly 
presented for David’s inspection. 

So meagre, so impersonal. Just the name Ivan Beran followed by the place and date of birth 
—Odessa, 24th June, 1902—and the bare information that he had been transferred from 
Eldenborg Camp on a date about three years previously. 

Then, in a separate paragraph—“Anya Beranova, daughter of above. Born—” And 
suddenly, with a terrible pang David realized that today was her birthday and she was just 
eighteen. 

“It’s her birthday,” he said, aloud and in English. To which Robin Drummond replied, 
“Poor little devil.” While the Kommandant waited politely until the Englishmen had finished 
what they wanted to say about the records. 

“Thank you.” David returned the register, and got up to go. He had not really expected to 
find out anything about her real origin in anything so formal as a camp record, but he had felt 
bound to ask. 

There was nothing further to arrange just then. The funeral had been fixed for a couple of 
days later, and the details attended to by David with a meticulous care that evidently slightly 
surprised Robin Drummond. They bade the Kommandant a courteous good-day and, as they 
walked back to the car, across the dusty quadrangle, Robin said, 

“Wfiat do you intend to do about the girl, David?” 

“I don’t know,” David confessed. “I only know I am not going to let her come back here.” 

“It’s not too easy to absorb any of these people into the ordinary life of the community, you 
know. Years of camp life unfit them for responsibility or an independent existence.” 

“She is eighteen,” David replied. “Today,” he added, biting his lip. “Normally speaking, 
she has her life in front of her. Do you suggest she should spend the rest of it in a place like 
this?” 

“No, no. Of course not.” The other man was rather shocked by the suggestion. “I’m only 
warning you that you’ll come up against a lot of difficulties.” 



“I’ll tackle them as they come along,” David replied. 


“Well, good luck, my dear fellow.” Robin Drummond sounded cordial, but a little as 
though he were glad the responsibility was David’s rather than his. “If there’s nothing else I 
can do for you. I’ll drive back to the hotel with you, pick up my own car and push off for 
Munich once more.” 

“You won’t stay for dinner?” 

“Not unless you need me. They’re doing Arabella at the Munich Opera House tonight. And 
though it’s all a pale shadow or what it used to be in Clemens Krauss’ time, Arabella 
remains one of my operatic loves—if only for my youthful memories of Ursuleac in the part.” 

“Very well.” David smiled slightly. “I won’t take up your evening as well as your 
afternoon. And I’m eternally grateful to you for all your help.” 

His friend disclaimed any thanks, adding—which was true enough—that the interest of the 
case was its own reward. And then they drove back to the hotel, where they amicably parted 
company, Robin driving off at a great rate towards Munich, while David garaged his car. 

But even then he did not go immediately into the hotel. Instead, he walked along the main 
street of the town, until he came to a shop which he had heard Celia praise highly. He went 
in, and, to the bright-eyed minx behind the counter, he said, “I want a birthday present for 
someone who is eighteen today.” 

“Your sister or your fiancee, mein Herr?” enquired the girl, smiling knowledgeably and a 
little impudently. 

“Neither. But she is very sad, and no one else has remembered her birthday, I think.” 

“At eighteen? That is too bad, mein Herr!” The girl was genuinely sympathetic and 
shocked. “Then she must have something beautiful to cheer her, and soft to console her, and 
gay because she is so young.” 

“That sounds about right.” David smiled slightly. “Can you find anything that fulfills all 
that?” 


“But of course!” And, as though she were a youthful and faintly buxom fairy godmother, the 



girl produced from a deep drawer behind her the most exquisite rainbow-hued stole in finest 
Italian silk. 


“See—” She tossed it round her to show him its wonderful width and length. Then she 
gathered it together and ran it through her thumb and finger, to show him its fineness. “No one 
could wear that and be sad.” 

“You’re a good saleswoman,” David said, and smiled again—but mostly because he was 
thinking how beautiful Anya would look with that iridescent cloud of colour round her. 

He never queried the price, and did not blench when the girl apologetically volunteered it. 
He merely said, “I’ll take it,” and waited a little impatiently while the stole was wrapped up. 
For suddenly he was eager to get back to the hotel and see how Anya was faring. 

When he entered the Drei Kronen five minutes later, the first person he saw was his aunt. 
But before he could ask the anxious question which sprang to his lips, she said reassuringly, 
“It’s all right. She is asleep. I think she was exhausted, both with the shock and not enough 
sleep last night. Poor child, she didn’t tell me much, but she must have had wearing time 
lately.” 

“I hope it’s going to be better now,” David replied. 

But if Lady Ranmere wondered a trifle apprehensively exactly what he meant by that, she 
forbore to ask, for she was a wise woman and knew that nothing drives people more surely 
into defiant action than a demand that they should define their intentions when they are still 
doubtful about them themselves. 

“You’re sure she will be all right alone?” David pressed her. 

“Quite sure. She is sleeping on the sofa in the sitting-room. Suppose we go and have a 
drink and see what the others are doing? I could do with a sherry, and I imagine you’ve 
reached the whisky-and-soda stage after your experiences today.” 

David laughed and, leaving his parcel at the desk for the time being, accompanied his aunt 
into the lounge, where they found the other members of their party. 

Apparently Lady Ranmere had already managed to give them some idea of what had 
happened, for they all, even Bertram, appeared anxious to hear more about David’s charge. 



He gave them a brief account of the afternoon, and felt grateful to Mrs. Preston when she 
said, as though defending him, “I don’t see that you could have done anything else but bring 
the girl back here with you.” 

Celia said nothing, and he was not sure that she agreed with this view. 

“Where is she now? And what happens next?” enquired Bertram. 

“She’s asleep in my sitting-room.” Lady Ranmere took the explanations on herself, before 
her nephew could. “By and by, if she feels like seeing anyone else, we will bring her 
downstairs for dinner. Otherwise, she can have something quietly in her room. I’ve arranged 
for her to have the room next to mine, so that she won’t feel lonely.” 

David gave his aunt an affectionate smile and whispered, “Thanks. You think of 
everything.” 

“And is she staying indefinitely?” enquired Celia. Not argumentatively, but as though the 
information interested her. 

“Until after the funeral anyway,” David said. “And after that we’ll have to see.” He was 
not quite sure himself what he meant by that. But fortunately, before anyone could ask him to 
be more explicit, Mrs. Preston, who was sitting beside him, addressed him in a low, urgent 
voice. 

“You weren’t able to—to find out anything more about her, I suppose?” she said, nervously 
playing with the fob brooch in which she wore her son’s photograph. 

“I’m sorry—no.” David knew from that nervous movement where her thoughts were. And, 
however illogical her ideas might be, he could not help looking with closer attention than 
ever before at the thin-faced, handsome man who smiled from the little photograph. 

“Anya’s so-called father died without my speaking to him again, you know,” he explained. 
“But if there is any way of finding out anything more, I certainly shall do so, if only for my 
own satisfaction.” 

She murmured, “Thank you,” and suddenly stopped playing with the brooch, as though 
guiltily realizing what she had been doing. Then he noticed that Celia was glancing in their 
direction, and though she smiled at her mother, she also shook her head. 



For a short while David made himself enter into the general conversation around him. But 
presently he got up and said in an undertone to his aunt. 


“I’m going upstairs, to see she is all right. She may be frightened if she wakes and finds 
herself alone in a strange place.” 

And without waiting for any objection to that, he went out of the lounge, collected his 
parcel from the desk, and went quickly upstairs to his aunt’s sitting-room. 

He had already conjured up such an anxious picture of her, frightened and alone, that he 
was relieved to find Anya sleeping quietly on the sofa, as his aunt had described. Her long 
dark lashes lay tranquilly on her pale cheeks, and the gentle rise and fall of her breathing was 
unhurried and peaceful. 

For quite a few minutes he watched her, fascinated to find that, freed from her cares in 
sleep, she did not look so different from other girls of her age. No longer was she unbearably 
pathetic. And, for the first time, he found himself thinking. 

“She isn’t essentially a melancholy creature. She could be gay and happy. I believe she 
could even laugh quite easily.” And suddenly he was overwhelmed by the desire to see her 
gay and happy. 

Without knowing quite why, he unwrapped his gift and spread it out on a chair near the 
sofa, so that it was within easy reach of her hand. The light from the window caught it and 
drew a dozen scintillating shades from its shimmering depths, and he thought, with 
satisfaction, that it would be something nice for her glance to light upon when she opened her 
eyes. 

He would have liked to be there when that happened, but already he had lingered long 
enough, he supposed. And then, just as he turned to go, she stirred slightly, and so he drew to 
one side out of her range of vision and watched. 

For a few moments after she opened her eyes, she lay there—wondering, perhaps, where 
she was. Then her attention was caught, and with a soft exclamation of pleasure, she put out 
her hand and touched the silk. Only the lightest touch—certainly not the touch of 
possession—but infinitely delicate and caressing and appreciative. 

Perhaps he made a slight movement at that moment. At any rate, she turned her head and, 
seeing him, smiled. He came forward then and, leaning his hands on the back of the sofa, 



looked down at her and asked, “How do you like your birthday present?” 


“My—birthday present?” 

“Yes. It’s your birthday today, isn’t it?” 

She gave a mystified little laugh and said, “How did you know? I—I had forgotten it 
myself.” 

“I made it my business to find out,” he told her. “But I had to choose your present without 
consulting you. Do you like it?” and he indicated the shimmering silk. 

“777/,s'—for me? For—for my birthday?” 

He thought he had never seen anything more beautiful than the streak of colour which 
suddenly came into her cheeks. And, taking the lovely stole, he put it round her; a trifle more 
clumsily than the girl in the shop had arranged it, but the general effect was enchanting. 

“For me?” she said again, in an incredulous whisper, and she stroked the exquisite folds 
with a hand that trembled slightly. 

“It suits you. I knew it would,” he declared, with some satisfaction. “It looks like a 
rainbow.” 

“Rainbow?” It was the first time he had seen her hesitate about an English word. 

“I can’t remember the German word for it.” He frowned consideringly. “But rainbow is the 
name we give to the colours which appear in the sky when there is both rain and sunshine.” 

“Rainbow,” she repeated slowly. “For both tears and happiness. Like today.” And 
suddenly she buried her face in her hands. But not, he thought, entirely for grief. 

“No—you mustn’t cry any more,” he said. And, coming round, he sat on the sofa beside 
her, put his arm round her, and gathered both her and the beautiful shimmering silk against 
him 

“I’m not crying,” she said softly. “Underneath all the sorrow I’m happy—like the rainbow. 
Thank you, Herr David, for my birthday present. I’ll keep it as long as I live.” 



He laughed at that and said, “I hope you’ll live a great deal longer than any silk will last.” 
But he was infinitely pleased with her reception of his present. 


After a while he told her quietly of the arrangements he had made for her father’s funeral, 
and was glad to see that she listened without tears and was apparently very satisfied with 
what he had done. Then he asked her if she felt well enough to come downstairs for dinner or 
if she would prefer to have something quietly in her own room. 

“I will do whatever you want me to do,” she said gravely. 

“But I want you to choose,” he told her with a smile. “If you feel it is too much to see 
strangers tonight, you have only to say so.” 

“Who are the—strangers?” she enquired, with a certain touch of youthful curiosity. 

“There is my cousin, Bertram, the son of my aunt whom you’ve met. Then a friend of my 
aunt, called Mrs. Preston, and her daughter, Celia.” 

“She is a girl—Celia?” 

“Yes. A few years older than you.” 

“And she is a great friend of yours?” 

“Yes. You might describe her that way. I ’ve known her a long while and we get on well 
together.” 

“Do you love her?” enquired Anya, with devastating simplicity, and, to his annoyance, 
David found himself flushing slightly, as he replied lightly, “That’s too searching a question, 
Anya. We are not engaged, if that’s what you mean.” 

“That wasn’t quite what I meant,” Anya said seriously. Then, after a few moments of 
silence, she added, “I will come down and meet your friends, if you think I should not be in 
the way.” 

“You will certainly not be in the way,” he told her. “In fact, everyone will be very happy to 
meet you.” 



And if, on reflection, he doubted the complete accuracy of this statement, at any rate he saw 
no reason either to correct or amplify it. 


They were still sitting talking—though David no longer had his arm round her—when Lady 
Ranmere came in a few minutes later. 

She looked very satisfied at Anya’s much brighter appearance, though she cast a glance of 
surprise on the lovely wrap she was still wearing. 

“That is Anya’s birthday present,” David explained calmly. “She is eighteen today, and I 
don’t think we should let the day go past unmarked.” 

“Why, no, certainly not,” agreed Lady Ranmere, fairly accurately pricing the handsome gift 
in her own mind. “I hope, my dear, there will be many much happier birthdays for you in the 
future, and that you’ll remember even this one as a day when you found some good friends.” 

Anya thanked her with a shy smile, and David said, “Anya has decided to come down to 
dinner with us. I think that’s a good thing, if she feels like making the effort.” 

“Yes, indeed, ” Lady Ranmere approved. “Then perhaps you would like to see your own 
room now, my dear?” 

“My own room?” Anya looked around her. 

“Yes.” Lady Ranmere crossed to another door and opened it, displaying a small but 
pleasant bedroom. “I thought you would like to be here, near me, so that you wouldn’t feel 
too much alone.” 

Anya got up from the sofa and came slowly across. 

“Do you mean—a whole room to myself?” 

“Why, yes.” Lady Ranmere was half touched, half amused, David saw. “Do you like it?” 

“It is beautiful, like everything here,” Anya said gravely. And, entering the room, she 
walked round looking at everything, with the pleasure and interest of someone visiting a 
small museum. 



The other two exchanged a smile, and Lady Ranmere said, “Did she have any luggage?” 


“Yes. It’s here somewhere.” David glanced round and, seeing the shabby little case tied 
with rope standing by the door where he had left it, he went over and picked it up. 

Possibly he swung it a trifle too energetically as he brought it into Anya’s room, or perhaps 
the rope was not very strong anyway. Certainly neither of the flimsy locks really fastened. At 
any rate, whatever the cause, even as he said, “Here you are,” and went to put the case near 
the window, the rope parted, the case opened, and there fell at David’s feet the small 
collection of miscellaneous articles which made up almost all Anya’s worldly possessions. 

“I say, I’m frightfully sorry!” He knelt down and began to gather the things together rather 
clumsily. 

“ft doesn’t matter.” She smiled and came to help him, kneeling down opposite him to pick 
up the few poor bits of clothing, a book or two, several photographs—among which David 
recognized one of Beran, much younger, with a woman not unlike Anya herself—and a small 
box which evidently, from the way she handled it, contained her few personal treasures. 

“That’s everything, I think.” He glanced round. “No, here’s one more picture.” And he 
reached for a framed photograph which had fallen further away than the others. 

As he handed it to her, he glanced at it idly. And suddenly is seemed to him that someone 
had dealt him a blow over the heart. For, laughing up at him, were two young men, screwing 
up their eyes a little against what was obviously bright sunlight. And one of them was, 
without question, the boy whose photograph Mrs. Preston always wore—perpetual reminder 
of the son who had vanished more than twenty years ago. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


“Who are these two young men?” David asked hoarsely as he held out the photograph to her. 

Anya glanced at it and smiled slightly. 

“Friends of my mother a very long time ago. Even before she knew my father, I think.” She 
took the photograph in her hand and looked at it reminiscently. “She told me once that she 
was very fond of one of them,” she added slowly. 

“Which one?” David tried hard to make that sound casual, but he was aware that his tone 
sharpened. 

Anya shook her head and her smile deepened. 

“She wouldn’t tell me. When I asked her, she laughed and said it was better for me not to 
know—that one should never define one’s early loves too clearly.” 

David bit his lip. But he had to try again. 

“Did you ever meet either of them—when you were a child, for instance?” 

“Oh, no.” She shook her head again. “When I asked my mother to tell me more about the 
one she was fond of, she looked sad and said he had died many years ago. Before I was 
born.” 

“And yet she kept the photograph, when so much else had to be left behind.” 

“Perhaps—” Anya smiled in that enigmatic way—“it represented her youth and the days 
when she was happy.” 

“Did your father ever comment on it?” 

“I don’t think he ever saw it. But not long before my mother died, she gave it to me and told 
me to keep it always.” 



“Wasn’t that a—a rather odd request, considering that they were both strangers to you?” 


“I don’t know.” She smiled again at David, gently, as though he were a child who needed 
to have a great deal explained to him. “When one has very little, one cannot bear to destroy 
the few things one has loved. She knew I would keep it safe because she had treasured it. 
Why should she hurt herself by destroying it?” 

And, turning back to the case, Anya put away the photograph among her other things. 

David rose slowly to his feet. The tremendous discovery loomed between them, dwarfing 
everything else, it seemed to him. And yet he could not, for the life of him, think of anything 
further to ask her. 

He murmured something about her joining his aunt when she was ready, and went out into 
the sitting-room again, closing the door of Anya’s room behind him. 

“Aunt Mary—” 

“Why, David, what is it?” Startled by his voice and manner, Lady Ranmere looked up. 

“It’s the most incredible thing—” he came across to her and dropped his voice, so that no 
possible echo of it could reach the girl in the other room—“she’s got a photograph among 
her things in there. It’s of two young men, and one of them is Teresa Preston’s son.” 

“Teresa Preston’s—you mean Martin?” Lady Ranmere sat down on the sofa and stared at 
her nephew. “It’s not possible! How can you be sure?” 

“I can’t be otherwise. Less than an hour ago I was looking with particular attention at that 
photograph Mrs. Preston wears. It could have been cut from another copy of the one Anya 
has in there. The face is identical.” 

“But did you ask the girl anything about it?” 

“Of course. I asked, as casually as I could, who the two men were. She said they were 
friends of her mother years ago, and that she had owned to being very fond of one of them. 
She wouldn’t say which one.” 


“Why not?” Lady Ranmere looked exasperated. 



“She put Anya off with some laughing generality about not owning to one’s early loves. But 
I suppose the truth was that she didn’t want to say too much. If one of them were Anya’s 
father—” 

“Is that what you really think?” 

“At least it is very probable, isn’t it? in view of what Bertram told me.” 

Lady Ranmere was silent for a moment. Then she said slowly, “She might be no connection 
at all. On the other hand—she could be Teresa Preston’s grandchild.” 

“Exactly. The point is, what are we going to do about it?” 

Again Lady Ranmere hesitated. Then she said, with some firmness, “Nothing for the 
moment.” 

“Nothing? But you can’t just ignore a discovery of this sort!” 

“No. But you can postpone action until you find the right moment,” retorted his aunt. 
“Teresa is going to be fearfully emotional about this, you know.” 

“She will have some reason to be,” replied David dryly. 

“Yes, yes, I daresay.” Lady Ranmere was not herself an emotional type. “But it’s never 
wise to make decisions when one is deeply disturbed. 

David said nothing, but he looked dissatisfied. 

“In any case,” his aunt went on, “that girl is in no state to be questioned this evening. Still 
less is she in a state to cope with a family scene. Let us have a quiet dinner, and consider 
tomorrow, or perhaps even later, how we should present this discovery to Teresa. And 
Celia,” she added pensively. 

“Perhaps you’re right.” The mention of Celia suddenly damped his ardour for immediate 
explanations. Besides, there was a good deal of sound common sense in what his aunt had 
said. And, after a few more words, he arranged to meet Lady Ranmere and Anya downstairs 
in half an hour’s time, and went off to his own room to change. 



David was hardly aware himself how anxious he was that Anya should make a good 
impression on the members of his party. He felt oddly jealous on her behalf—eager that her 
elusive loveliness should be appreciated. Not because there would otherwise be some 
implied reflection on his own taste and actions, but simply because he wanted others to share 
the curious fascination she exercised upon him. 

Consequently he was almost elated to see how lovely she looked as she came down the 
stairs with his aunt some time later. She was still wearing the indeterminate cotton dress 
which was the only thing he had ever seen her in. But round her shoulders she wore the 
beautiful silk stole, and this gave a certain charm, even elegance, to her appearance. 

She was pale, but her bright hair was smoothly brushed back from her wide forehead, and 
her soft attractive mouth looked so red against the clear pallor of her skin that David thought 
Lady Ranmere must have found her a lipstick from somewhere. 

She smiled when she saw David waiting in the hall below, and the smile lit up her eyes and 
gave a sort of inner radiance to her grave young face. 

“Well, here we are.” David’s aunt was not given to self-evident statements, and he guessed 
that she felt rather less at ease than she looked. “Where are the others?” 

“I think they have already gone into the dining-room. Shall we join them?” David smiled 
reassuringly at Anya, who looked if anything, rather more composed in a gentle way than his 
aunt did. 

When they entered the dining-room the others were already at their usual corner table, but 
all three stood up as Lady Ranmere made the introductions, which gave a more formal 
quality to the scene than David would have chosen. 

It was Mrs. Preston who seemed best able to handle the situation and, for once, her manner 
had more decision than that of her daughter. 

“Come and sit down, dear,” she said kindly to Anya. “We are all very happy to have you 
here.” 

And, as the thought came to David that perhaps it was her own grandchild whom Teresa 
Preston was addressing thus, he found the moment curiously moving. 


Celia was courteous but no more, and she looked at Anya with something like faint 



surprise. It irritated David to know that she was probably wondering what anyone saw in the 
child. 


Bertram too gave the newcomer a curious glance. But he at least did not find Anya 
unimpressive. He even managed to murmur to his cousin, 

“What a stage face! Almost perfect bone structure and a genuine quality of repose. I 
wonder—” 

He broke off there, however, and there was no opportunity to press the line of Bertram’s 
wondering, for everyone was anxious to keep a flow of conversation going, so that their 
tragic visitor should not feel isolated or thrust back upon her own unwelcome recollections. 

Presumably it was the first time she had ever dined in an hotel—even a provincial hotel— 
and much of the situation must have been frighteningly strange to her. But she showed no sign 
of finding it so. She answered gently when spoken to and she smiled when Mrs. Preston—it 
was usually Mrs. Preston—addressed some special kind remark to her. 

From time to time her glance sought David, as though he represented some form of security. 
But there was nothing gauche or awkward about the way she conducted herself in what 
would have been, for most people, trying circumstances. 

When Mrs. Preston admired her stole and said how pretty she looked in it, she said shyly, 

“David gave it to me. He found it was my birthday today.” 

If it was a slight shock to some of them to hear her refer thus intimately to David, all of 
them except Celia concealed the fact. And she only slightly raised her admirably marked 
eyebrows. 

“And may we ask how old you are today? Bertram enquired. “Or are you already too much 
of a young lady to be asked such a question?” 

“I’m not a young lady at all.” Anya shook her head gravely. “And I am eighteen.” 

Perhaps it struck all of them that few people could have celebrated their eighteenth birthday 
in more melancholy circumstances. At any rate, there were sympathetic glances for her and, 
leaning forward, Mrs. Preston patted her hand and said, 



“We shall have to celebrate properly another time. It would be a shame for you to have to 
remember your birthday only for sad things.” 

Anya said, “Thank you,” and looked back at Mrs. Preston with a faint smile. And then, as 
she did so, something happened which neither David nor his aunt had foreseen. Her glance 
shifted from Mrs. Preston’s face to the fob brooch which swung forward as its wearer leaned 
towards the girl. 

“Who—” Anya leaned forward in her turn, and her politeness gave way before a strange, 
incredulous urgency—“who is that?” 

Mrs. Preston glanced down at the photograph and smiled with sad pride. 

“That is my son.” 

“But—it can’t be!” Anya looked up, and her startled gaze travelled round the circle of 
faces, as though she sought some explanation among them. “I know him. I mean, I know that 
photograph—quite well.” 

“You know him?” Teresa Preston’s voice ran up excitedly, almost hysterically, so that 
Celia said warningly, “Careful, Mother. It’s all right. She is probably mistaken.” 

“No, I am not mistaken.” Anya spoke almost sharply to the other girl. “I do know the 
photograph. I have one like it. It’s upstairs. David—” she turned eagerly to him for 
confirmation—“you saw it. You even asked me about it.” 

“David! Is that true?” Mrs. Preston turned almost accusingly upon him. 

“Yes, but—” 

“Why didn’t you tell me? Don’t you see what this means? Why, it’s proof positive—” 

“No, Teresa. It isn’t proof positive of anything.” That was Lady Ranmere, unemotional, 
almost stolid, in her determination to bring everything bade to a normal level. “It was I who 
persuaded David to say nothing for the moment. I hardly thought this evening was the right 
occasion for upsetting discussion. In any case, I understand that Anya’s photograph is of two 
young men. She doesn’t know which is—the important one.” 



“I don’t know what you are talking about.” Teresa Preston’s usually rather colorless face 
was suffused and her eyes flashed indignantly “You had no right, Mary, to keep such a 
discovery from me. My dear—” she put a slightly trembling hand on Anya’s arm—“my 
dear—” 

“Mother, please don’t commit yourself to anything until you hear the full facts.” It was 
Celia’s voice which interrupted—coolly, clearly and, to tell the truth, with a note of 
authority not unwelcome to some of her hearers. 

“But I want the child to tell me what she knows. Would you—would you bring your 
photograph down here and show me?” 

“Let her finish her dinner first,” Lady Ranmere began. But Anya, who was looking at the 
other woman with a sort of puzzled compassion, said, 

“I don’t mind about my dinner. I will fetch the photograph, if it will please you. Though I 
don’t understand—” 

“Nor do any of us, really,” Bertram observed. “But fetch the photograph, there’s a good 
girl. It will make discussion a whole lot easier.” 

Anya gave him a brief, almost amused glance. And it struck David, rather disagreeably, that 
in some odd way she understood Bertram rather better than most people did. 

She got up immediately, and David, with the curious feeling that she was still too lost and 
unprotected to go about the outside world alone, asked quickly, 

“Shall I come too?” 

“No, thank you. I know the way.” 

She left them, and for a moment there was silence at the table. Then Mrs. Preston passed 
her hands nervously over her face and said, 

“I don’t know why you’re all so calm about it. Do you realize this is the first news I have 
had of Martin since he disappeared over twenty years ago?” 


“Teresa dear, of course we realize. And you mustn’t think us unsympathetic.” Lady 



Ranmere looked at her friend with genuine compassion. “But a photograph of him in the 
possession of this unknown girl may mean nothing. Absolutely nothing at all.” 


“Her father was an Englishman.” 

“Well, yes. I know that is a coincidence, but—” 

“Coincidence!” Teresa Preston’s almost rudely scornful little laugh showed how excited 
she was and how far removed from her usual timid self. 

“Lady Ranmere is right, Mother.” Celia spoke gently but coldly. “If this girl’s father was an 
Englishman, as David has been told, her mother may well have known several English 
people. It’s not inconceivable that—that Martin was one of them.” 

“Oh, you all want to explain it away! But I know,” Mrs. Preston insisted excitedly. “I have 
a feeling about her. I had the first moment she came into the room. How can you try to talk me 
out of my conviction in that matter-of-fact way, Celia? Do you realize that the girl you’re 
rejecting maybe your brother’s child? Your own niece?” 

Celia flushed slightly and it was obvious that the suggestion was not a welcome one, which 
was understandable, David thought, for how many attractive young women would be eager to 
have an almost grown-up niece wished upon them? 

“She may be a relation, of course,” Celia said drily. “On the other hand, the probabilities 
are rather against it.” 

“Feelings apart, it is an extraordinary situation,” Bertram remarked, in the awkward little 
silence which succeeded Celia’s final protest. “If you put it on a stage, no one would believe 
it. Unless that girl herself acted the part. Then one could believe anything, I suppose.” 

“Could one?” Celia looked at him in slightly hostile surprise. “She seems a nice 
inoffensive little thing. But hardly a personality.” 

David was glad Bertram immediately replied, or he himself might have spoken in 
unsuitably emphatic terms. 

“It’s a wonderful stage face, Celia.” Bertram spoke almost carelessly, but his eyes 
narrowed very slightly, as they did when he was excited. 



“That’s just a phrase.” Celia shrugged scornfully. “It doesn’t really mean anything. 
Anyway, I don’t see how you can look at this rather undistinguished, shabby girl across a 
dinner-table and pronounce her to be suitable for the stage.” 

“I didn’t say that.” Bertram was good-humoured but unmoved. “For that one needs other 
things beside a stage face. What I did mean was that she has beautiful bone-structure—which 
gives underlying significance to any makeup; complete repose of features—one of the rarest 
things on earth; and a natural power of expression which mirrors her thoughts even before 
she has put them into words.” 

“She can look secret and enigmatic too,” David said, before he could stop himself. 

“I think you both exaggerate,” observed Lady Ranmere a little repressively, while Celia 
looked as though she thought they had both gone slightly mad. 

There was silence again, and then Anya came back. 

She went straight over to Teresa Preston’s side and laid the singularly unfaded photograph 
on the table before her. 

To David, watching, there was something both dramatic and touching about the way the 
older woman hung over the photograph, while the girl stood, quiet and unknowing, beside 
her. 

“There’s no possible mistake.” Mrs. Preston spoke in a choked voice and she passed the 
photograph to her daughter. “There’s no possible mistake. It is Martin.” 

Lady Ranmere and Bertram both craned forward to see. 

“Yes,” Celia agreed quietly, “it is Martin.” Then she turned to the waiting girl and said, 
“Do you mind telling us how you came to have this photograph?” 

In much the same words as she had used to David, Anya explained about the two young 
men being friends of her mother years ago, and, after a moment’s hesitation, she added the 
fact that her mother had owned to being very fond of one of them. 

At this there was a pregnant silence, until Mrs. Preston asked rather huskily, “Which one?” 
And when Anya once more shook her head and explained that her mother had refused to say 



which one, Mrs. Preston gave a slight moan. 


“Almost as though she foresaw today,” Bertram remarked. And, when his mother gave him 
a glance of reproof, he whispered, “I can’t help it, Mother. It’s so extraordinarily piquant 
this way.” 

“But don’t you know anything about him? Can’t you remember your mother saying anything 
else at all?” Mrs. Preston looked helplessly at the girl, as though she hardly knew whether to 
embrace her as a granddaughter or reject her as an imposter, albeit an innocent one. 

“I am so sorry.” Anya frowned in an effort to remember. “I never knew him, you see. He 
was never more than a photograph.” 

“He—died before you were born?” Mrs. Preston forced herself to say that. 

“One of them did,” Celia corrected. “The one that Anya’s mother was fond of. We don’t 
know which of the two that was.” 

Again Anya looked from face to face, and immediately David realized what Bertram had 
meant about her expression mirroring her thoughts. As though she had spoken aloud, one 
could tell that she was puzzled, a little afraid of annoying someone, acutely conscious of 
some drama in the air, and yet unable to associate herself with it. 

“I do not really understand—“ she began, and her glance rested on David, with a relief 
which was as patent as all the other emotions, and which drew him to her like a magnet. 

He came round to her side of the table, and only the presence of the others kept him from 
putting his arm round her. As it was, he took her hand and said, 

“We didn’t mean to involve you in a family scene this very first evening, Anya. But the fact 
is that Mrs. Preston’s son, Martin, disappeared somewhere in Europe many years ago. 
Nothing further was ever heard of him And now she finds that your mother knew him and 
that you have a photograph of him. You will understand that she is very upset—very—” 

“Oh—” The girl turned and, with a completely unselfconscious gesture of compassion, put 
her arms round the other woman. “You poor mother! I thought people like you were all 
secure and happy. But you lost your son, and never knew any more—That’s almost worse 
than having no place in the world.” And she kissed Mrs. Preston with a simple feeling 
beyond anything Celia could have achieved. 



“Oh, darling—” Poor Mrs. Preston burst into tears. “I know you’re his. Nothing else could 
make you so sweet and understanding. They’re all trying to tell me—But they don’t 
understand—” 

“Mother, don’t!” Celia went round to her mother then, but more to shield her from the 
curious glances of the few other diners left in the room. “I think you’d better come upstairs, 
and we can discuss this in private. But do remember that—Anya—” she seemed to have 
some difficulty in saying the girl’s name—“has had enough excitement and emotion for one 
day. Don’t try to add what may be quite incorrect details.” 

“I’m sorry.” Mrs. Preston recovered herself surprisingly quickly. “Only, it’s so strange— 
so incredible—and yet so right.” 

“I am sorry, too,” Anya said, as though she knew that, in some way, Celia was blaming her. 
And then, to Mrs. Preston, “Don’t cry any more. I will try hard to remember anything my 
mother said about him.” 

“Don’t try too hard,” Celia warned her drily. “One is apt to draw on one’s imagination 
then.” 

The other girl drew back sharply. And Celia took her mother’s arm and led her 
determinedly from the room. 

“Well, shall we finish our meal?” suggested Lady Ranmere. And they all four resumed their 
dinner, though with somewhat diminished appetite. 

Conversation was not easy. But Lady Ranmere did her best, and it was not until the end of 
the meal that she began to look really uncertain. David guessed that she was longing to go 
and have what she would no doubt call a quiet and sensible talk with Mrs. Preston. At the 
same time, responsibility for Anya weighed heavily upon her. 

Not quite sure whether he were helping his aunt or merely pleasing himself, David turned 
to the girl and said, 

“If you aren’t tired still, would you like to come for a walk with me?” 


“Oh, please!” 



The light which flashed into her eyes was indescribably gratifying, and, before his aunt 
could demur in any way, he said, 

“You talk things over with Mrs. Preston, Aunt Mary Anya and I will try to finish the 
evening without further drama.” 

“Very well. But don’t keep her out late.” 

“I won’t,” David promised, while Anya looked surprised that anyone should be concerned 
about her goings and comings or, indeed, her welfare in any form. 

As they left the hotel together, he had the curious feeling that they made some sort of 
escape. He was aware then that there had been a degree of strain about sharing her with other 
people. At any rate, with the people who made up his own conventional world. Now there 
were just the two of them again, and everything was inexplicably simpler. 

By common impulse, they turned away from the town and began to follow the winding path 
which led to the top of the hill where they had first met. For most of the time they walked in 
silence, and, when they did speak, it was only to make some comment on the scene around 
them But it was not a strained silence, and neither seemed to feel the necessity for 
conversation. 

Only when they came out at last into the open space where he had first seen her did she turn 
and look down on the town, very much as she had the first time. 

“Well, here we are—back at our first meeting place,” he said, and he tried to make his tone 
light and casual. 

“Yes.” Her tone was thoughtful and not at all casual. “Here is where it all began.” 

“All, Anya?” he queried a little teasingly. But she did not echo his lighter mood even then. 

“My knowing you,” she explained seriously. “And my father dying—and the meeting with 
the poor lady down there in the hotel who lost her son.” She stopped, frowned consideringly, 
and then said, “Tell me—what did she mean when she said I must be hisT 


David, who was not over-anxious to do more explaining just then, looked nonplussed. 



“That’s another story, Anya. Suppose we leave it for tonight, shall we?” 


She did not answer that at once. Instead, she looked away from him across the town, and he 
was certain she was seeking the roof of the barracks, indistinct now in the twilight, but still 
perhaps representing some sort of reassuring familiarity for her. 

“I wish you would tell me,” she said gently. “Why does she look at me as though she could 
love me? While the other one—Celia—looks at me as thought she could hate me?” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear!” He was shocked and, for the first time, slightly annoyed with her. 
“You exaggerate. Celia is a good deal taken aback by the situation. She’s afraid her mother 
will do something impulsive. That’s all.” 

“Something impulsive about me?” 

“Well, yes.” He hesitated. And then he saw that the present time was probably as good as 
any for telling her the rest of her own strange story. 

“Let’s sit down here for ten minutes, Anya. I think, after all, perhaps I should explain things 
further.” 

Obediently she seated herself beside him on the short, dry grass. But she sat up straight, and 
a little removed from him, as though she were very much aware of the slight reproof 
contained in his protest about Celia. 

“I hope it won’t upset you to hear about it.” To his surprise he found that he was oddly 
nervous about explaining. “But when your—father sent you out of the room—out of the 
cubicle, I mean—yesterday, and spoke to me alone, he told me something vital about you.” 
He paused and looked at her. “Have you any idea of what it was?” 

She shook her head, and looked back at him with such innocent, limpid blue eyes that he 
wondered, passingly, why he had ever supposed there was something enigmatic about her 
glance. 

“Briefly, my dear, he explained that you were not his child in reality. That your father had 
been an Englishman, who died before you were born. Beran then married your mother and, 
after your birth, took you both to Prague.” 



He stopped speaking and there was a long silence. Then she said very softly, as though to 
herself, 


“Then I am English?—like you.” 

“Yes.” He was, he discovered, strangely moved as well as amused that this should be her 
first consideration. “You are English. Like me.” 

“And because of the photograph, and what my mother said about it, Mrs. Preston thinks I 
might be the child of her lost son?” 

“Yes, Anya. And one must admit there is some ground for the belief.” 

“Then what,” asked Anya slowly, “is going to happen?” 

“That, my dear, remains to be seen. And now, ” said David, getting to his feet. “I must take 
you back to the hotel, or my aunt will scold us both.” 

She rose obediently at once. But, although he started down the hillside, she paused for a 
moment longer and looked across the shining river to the wretched place which had been all 
she had known of home for so many years. And suddenly she made a peculiar little gesture 
with her hands, as though she took leave lovingly of someone. 

“Good-bye,” she whispered, so low that David could not hear it, “good-bye. You were my 
dear and loving father always, whatever they say. But now I must go with him.” Then she 
turned and followed David down the hillside. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


It was morning, and the sunlight, filtering through the slatted blinds, picked out the faded 
pattern of the carpet on the floor of Anya’s bedroom. 

She was not used to a carpet, any more than she was used to a room of her own. But then 
she was not used to anything which had happened to her in the last twenty-four hours. 

She turned on her side and looked at her own thin, lightly tanned arm. It was like the arm of 
someone else. Someone to whom she was half a stranger. And, not for the first time since 
David had brought her away from the camp, she had the odd feeling that she was living 
another person’s life. 

Yesterday she had been one of a vast number of featureless, rootless, indistinguishable 
people who shared a common lot. What happened to one of them more or less happened to 
all. They were without individuality to those who dwelt in the outside world. They were 
almost without identity. 

But now it was all different. She was the girl to whom something had happened. Not just 
minor, day-to-day events or experiences. But events which were fast building up into a 
composite whole—creating a new sort of existence. 

And it was from David that all this strange drama and development flowed. He was the 
core and inspiration of her new existence. From the very first moment he had smiled at her, 
that evening on the hillside, she had felt as though her heart reached out to him She had 
managed not to show anything of the feelings which both frightened and enraptured her, of 
course. She had stood beside him, answering his questions quite calmly. But even then, she 
thought, her world had begun to change. 

Other men had smiled at her in her short life. In affection, in amusement, interest or desire. 
But none of it had been important. Just something one accepted gratefully or rejected 
contemptuously. But after that first short encounter with David, she had gone back to her 
wretched room knowing that nothing else in the world was more important to her than that 
she should see him again. 


And that was why, in her hour of anxiety and distress, it had seemed natural to turn to him. 



Just as his response had seemed inevitable. 


If David had not spoken to her that first evening—If he had not agreed to come with her to 
the man she had known as her father—If he had not insisted on bringing the English 
doctor—If he had not taken her back to the hotel when it was all over—But he had done all 
of these things. And so her life had changed. It was even David, in the end, who had told her 
the strangest part of her own life-story. True, he had, characteristically, told it quietly and 
unemotionally. But, in some strange way, he had made her feel that, though the ground had 
been cut from beneath her feet so far as her old life was concerned, she was not to be alone 
in the strange paths she was now to tread. 

He had spoken of other, unimportant, things on the way back to the hotel the previous 
evening, and she thought he had probably intended that the dramatic disclosure should not be 
enlarged upon until she had had time to absorb it quietly. 

But when they had arrived back at the hotel, Lady Ranmere had met them, with that dry, 
closed-in look which meant she was not pleased about something. Anya knew a lot about the 
way people looked when they were not pleased about something. When you lived in close 
proximity to your fellows for years on end, there were few glances or words or even 
silences which you could not interpret accurately. 

“David—” Lady Ranmere had not exactly ignored Anya, but she had certainly addressed 
her nephew—“I’m afraid Teresa refuses to let things rest until the morning. She insists on 
seeing Anya again tonight.” 

“Well—” David looked doubtfully at Anya—“if she feels she must—” 

“I will go and say goodnight to her,” Anya offered at once. “Perhaps that is all she wants.” 

David had come with her to the door of the Prestons’ suite, but at that point Celia had come 
out into the corridor, her lovely face a little pale, and her eyes so cold that Anya wondered if 
even David noticed them. On the whole, she thought not. 

“You had better stay outside, David, ” Celia had said to him. “The fewer people there are, 
the less likelihood there is of a scene.” And she had glanced at Anya without any 
friendliness. 

So Anya had gone in alone with Celia, and found Mrs. Preston lying on the sofa in her 
sitting-room, which was more or less a replica of Lady Ranmere’s sitting-room Like her 



daughter, she looked pale, but her eyes were not hard. They were bright and eager, and as 
her glance rested on Anya, she smiled and held out her hand. 

“I had to speak to you again, darling,” she exclaimed. “There were some questions I 
wanted to ask—” 

“Mother, you promised me not to get excited again.” Celia spoke as though her mother 
were a very tiresome, though of course well-loved, child. 

“It is difficult not to be excited when one’s heart is deeply stirred,” Anya said, and she 
came forward immediately and, taking the outstretched hand of the older woman, she sat 
down on a chair near the sofa. “Sometimes one is less excited if one is allowed to talk.” 

“Of course—that’s what I say,” Mrs. Preston agreed eagerly. 

Celia made no comment on this, but she drew back slightly, with an aloof expression which 
said plainly that it was not for Anya to advance any general opinion of that sort. 

“David has told me,” Anya explained gently, “what my father—what Beran—said to him 
before he died. How he was not really my father, but that I was the daughter of an 
Englishman.” 

“There is no proof of that,” Celia interjected coldly. 

“If my father—if Beran said it then it is true,” Anya replied, as coldly. 

“Naturally that is what you would wish us to believe.” Celia shrugged. “But he realized he 
was very ill—perhaps dying—and he saw David was an Englishman, with easily aroused 
sympathies. It would not be surprising if he made up this story in a moment of desperation. 
How are we to know that he didn’t even tell you what he had said, and advise you to 
continue the story on your own account?” 

“Invent what my mother said about the photograph, you mean?” Anya looked her lull in the 
face. 

Celia looked away, but she only shrugged again in reply. 


“But if I had made the story up, I should say my mother identified your brother as my father. 



No one could disprove it, and it would be a much more effective story. But I am telling you 
the exact truth. I think one of them probably was my father —but I don’t know which .” 

“But/know,” cried Mrs. Preston, suddenly taking a hand—rather ill-advisedly—in this 
conversation. “I know you are my darling grandchild—all that is left to me of Martin. Do you 
suppose there could be anything more convincing to me than the certainty I feel here ?” And 
she pressed her hand against her heart. 

“Mother, you’ve nothing to go on but your own wishes and your overcharged emotions,” 
Celia exclaimed. “And whatever this girl likes to tell us,” she added, with a glance at Anya 
which was suddenly one of naked and implacable enmity. 

Even now, as she lay there in the early morning sunshine and recalled the scene, Anya felt 
the chill of that stony dislike. 

“And yet she has everything on her side,” thought Anya wonderingly. “She is secure and 
happy and rich and beloved. Why should she hate and fear me, a stranger, with no country, no 
home, and even a father who is in doubt?” 

But perhaps that too had changed in a matter of hours. For if half the excited words which 
had fallen from Mrs. Preston in the scene which followed meant anything, they meant that she 
regarded Anya as her darling granddaughter, however much anyone else might choose to say 
that no case had been proved. 

It was all terribly exciting and puzzling, and rather frightening, Anya thought, as she got out 
of bed and began to dress. She wondered, as she had to wonder over each of the simplest 
processes of her new life, what she was supposed to do with the early part of the day. She 
could hear the maids outside in the passage, polishing endlessly in the German way, but the 
sound was reassuring rather than disturbing. To one who had been used to hear sounds of 
others in the very room in which she lived her life, it was strange to be alone in a room of 
one’s own, every sound muted by heavy doors and thick curtains. 

The church clock nearby struck eight, and, not knowing if this were considered late or 
early, Anya presently ventured forth and—since she was slightly afraid of the lift—went 
down the stairs. 

She remembered the way to the restaurant from the previous evening and, thinking that she 
might perhaps find David there, she made for it. Before she reached it, however, she came on 
a smaller room, open now for breakfast, and, looking in, she saw that David’s cousin, the 



man with the speculative eyes and the knowledgeable smile, was sitting there, pouring out 
coffee. 

“Hello.” He caught sight of her as she stood there mthe doorway. “Come and join me for 
breakfast. How did you sleep?” 

She came in rather slowly and sat down opposite him at the table. 

“Thank you. Very well. Is David down yet?” 

“No. I’m usually the first. Though why I don’t know. I’m a lazy devil in the mornings when 
I am at home. But then I keep much later night hours when I’m working. Holidays are 
different.” 

She considered that and asked gravely, “What is your work?” 

“I’m a theatrical producer.” 

“You mean, you work in the theatre? On a stage?” 

“Yes. Does that sound to you more like playing than working?” 

“No.” She shook her head. “I know it is very hard work if you do it well. There used to be 
a theatre director in the camp He was quite famous once, in Poland. But the Germans took 
him for slave labor during the war, and at the end of the war there was no place for him to go 
back to. All his family had been murdered—and, anyway, he had T.B.” 

Bertram looked slightly startled. 

“Where is he now?” he enquired rather gruffly, perhaps dismayed at the fate of even so 
remote a colleague. 

“I don’t know. He went to the sanatorium more than a year ago. Maybe he is dead.” 

“You’re a cheery little soul, aren’t you?” Bertram frowned. “Can’t you think of something 
gayer than that to tell me across the breakfast table?” 


She looked surprised. Then she smiled, as she might have done at a child who rebelled 



against some unpleasant restriction. 


“I’m sorry. I forgot. One always thinks other people know life in the same terms as 
oneself.” 

“I guess that’s right.” Bertram gave her a reflective grin, and ordered breakfast for her from 
the hovering waiter. 

“Tell me—” he turned back to her with genuine interest—“was anything settled last night? 
About your future, I mean.” 

“No. How could it be?” She looked surprised again. “There is nothing to settle. There are 
lots of human riddles to which there is no answer. Perhaps I am one of those.” 

“I don’t think Mrs. Preston will be satisfied to leave it at that,” Bertram replied drily. “She 
may insist on claiming you as the daughter of her long lost son. What then?” 

“I don’t know,” Anya said slowly. 

“You don’t know?” He looked at her curiously. “Do you mean you might refuse to accept 
that?” His tone was incredulous. “You might say ‘no’ to a home and security and comfort and 
heaven knows what else besides? Oh, no, my dear. No one ever really says ‘no’ to all of 
that, surely?” 

“Suppose it meant unhappiness all round?” 

“Why should it?” 

Anya did not reply immediately, and when she did, she spoke consideringly, as though she 
had not really marshalled her own ideas yet. 

“Celia does not like me,” she said without rancour. “In fact, she almost hates me. And I 
think that perhaps, if the positions were reversed, I should not like her either.” 

“Come, that’s handsome of you.” He looked amused. “But once her mother has established 
you in the household as her granddaughter, Celia would accept the position.” 


“I was thinking so much of that position,” Anya said. But, although he pressed her to tell 



him just what she meant by that, she refused to be drawn further. And presently he changed 
the subject and said, 

“Tell me some more about your Polish theatre director. Did he ever say he would have 
liked to have you in the theatre?” 

“Quite often.” Anya laughed. “Sometimes he even made me learn things and act them for 
him” 

“You don’t say?” Bertram pushed away his coffee cup and leaned his elbows on the table, 
studying her with interest. “So he saw it too, did he?” 

“Saw what?” 

“Never mind. Tell me what he made you learn.” 

“Oh—some Shakespeare in a German version, and some Schiller. Monologues. Nearly 
always tragic. But then one day he said that I hadn’t really the stature for high tragedy—that 
was the way he used to talk—but that I had—” 

She stopped, smiled and said, “Are you really interested in this?” 

“Passionately.” 

She raised her eyebrows then, as though he amused her but must not be taken too seriously. 

“Well, then, he said I had a gift for simple pathos, something on the borderline between 
laughter and tears—” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Bertram, on a note of profound satisfaction. 

“—And he used to teach me odd little sketches, taken from—” she frowned 
consideringly—“I don’t know what you call it—something where there is a mixture of 
everything in the programme.” 

“High-class revue or vaudeville. Like Chauve Souris and The Blue Bird in the twenties,” 
he said almost impatiently. “Go on.” 



“That’s all.” 


“But what did he teach you? Can’t you do something for me?” 

“They are all in Polish or Russian or German. And some of them are not much more than 
songs.” 

“My God—you sing too?” 

“Not really. Not a good big voice, as in opera. I realize that because we had an opera 
singer in the camp once—” 

“Yes, I know. She died tragically or was never heard of again or something. Please don’t,” 
Bertram said firmly. “I’m terribly sorry about whatever happened to her, but I just can’t take 
any more unknown tragedies at the moment.” 

“On the contrary, she married an American officer, ” Anya assured him with a mischievous 
smile, “and went to the United States and made a fortune.” 

“Come, that’s better! I’ll have another cup of coffee on the strength of that,” Bertram 
declared. “And you shall tell me what your voice is like.” 

“It’s nothing.” She laughed. “It’s small and rather husky, and I speak nearly as much as I 
sing.” 

“You do?” He stared at her, reflectively, as though he saw her on a stage, singing her husky 
songs and acting her little sketches. “Well, one of these days, you shall do something for me. 
Maybe—” He broke off and shook himself slightly, as though freed suddenly from some sort 
of spell. Then he muttered, “Let’s wait and see what plans Teresa Preston has.” 

Then David came in. And he too asked how Anya had slept. But not casually, as Bertram 
had done. More as though it really mattered. 

When he found that she was fully rested and had had her breakfast, he paused only for a cup 
of coffee himself and then said, 

“My aunt it having breakfast in her own room. She usually does. But she would very much 
like to speak to you. Would you care to come now?” 



Anya got up at once. But Bertram grinned at her and said, 


“Don’t let my rather dominating Mama talk you into doing anything you don’t want to do. 
You stick to your guns, whatever they are.” 

“I shouldn’t let her be talked into doing anything she didn’t want to do, in any case,” David 
observed drily. And then they went away together, and Anya was glad that, whatever the 
proposed discussion was going to cover, David would be there to help her. 

Lady Ranmere was sitting by the table in her room, fully dressed, but with an air of 
enjoying the relaxation of breakfast in her room on holiday. She greeted Anya quite 
pleasantly, but with that slight air of reserve which told Anya, as plainly as if she had said it 
in words, that she wished the complication of her existence had never arisen. 

Lady Ranmere was far too just a woman to blame Anya for a situation beyond her control. 
But she did not disguise from herself or anyone else that Anya’s coming had disturbed rather 
than increased the agreeable contentment of an excellent holiday. 

“Come and sit down, my dear.” She indicated a chair near her, and while Anya sat down, 
David went and leaned against the side of the window, sometimes looking down into the 
street, but at no time withdrawing his real attention from what was happening in the room 

“I know it is much too early to force crises and decisions upon you, when you’re still 
confused by the tremendous change in your life,” Lady Ranmere said, regarding the still, 
young figure before her. “But I’m afraid events are rather out of our hands. As you have seen 
for yourself, my friend Mrs. Preston—” she paused, as though choosing her words 
carefully—“is both impulsive and emotional. Before she hurries you into something we 
might all—” she cleared her throat slightly—“regret, I thought you and I had better have a 
quiet and sensible talk.” 

She looked at Anya, as though inviting her to display all the calm and sense of which she 
was capable. So Anya said, “Yes, Lady Ranmere, ” and tried to look helpful, though she did 
not really think it at all likely that she would be called on to do anything but endorse 
whatever course Lady Ranmere already considered to be the best one. 

“It seems there is at least a fifty per cent chance that you are Mrs. Preston’s grandchild.” 
Lady Ranmere made the statement as she might have pronounced on the weather prospects 
for the coming week. 



“Yes, Lady Ranmere,” said Anya again, but very softly this time, because, for some 
inexplicable reason, she wanted to cry at the complete realization that she could be anyone’s 
grandchild. 

“I must tell you at once that Mrs. Preston refuses to entertain any other possibility. And, 
unless you yourself choose otherwise, she will probably claim you as her son’s child, and 
you will find yourself part of a well-to-do household, with a secure background and an 
indulgent grandmother.” 

Lady Ranmere paused again, but Anya made no comment on this splendid picture. 

“On the other hand, Anya, no one else entirely shares Mrs. Preston’s confidence. And 
undoubtedly there will be renewed attempts to trace what really happened to Martin 
Preston.” Carefully she avoided any mention of names in connection with these attempts. “If 
at some future date it were finally established that you were not Mrs. Preston’s grandchild, 
after all—” 

She did not complete the sentence, and Anya shivered slightly, as though the cold wind of 
an alien, indifferent world already blew upon her again. 

“Aunt Mary, don’t frighten her with gloomy prophecies,” David broke in impatiently at this 
moment. “Tell her right away what our proposition is.” 

“Allow me to take my own time, David,” his aunt replied drily. “I want you to see, Anya, 
that, tempting though it may seem, the impulsive acceptance of an impulsive offer might not 
be the happiest answer to your problem.” 

“Yes, I see that, Lady Ranmere,” whispered Anya rather desolately, and she wondered why 
it was necessary to emphasize how unsuited she really was to accept the infinitely 
acceptable. 

“On the other hand—” said Lady Ranmere, who seemed rather fond of this expression 
which so admirably saved one from inclining too much to one view or another—“on the 
other hand, we are all returning to England in less than a week’s time—” 

Anya’s heart was suddenly leaden. But though she gave a startled glance at Lady Ranmere, 
she somehow managed not to look dismayedly in David’s direction. 


“Obviously we cannot leave you here. Ideally, you should not decide at this early stage to 



go to live with Mrs. Preston. In the circumstances, David and I are going to suggest that you 
come back to England with us, as our guest. He will see the British Consul and find out what 
can be done about a visitor’s visa for you. Now what have you to say to this compromise 
suggestion?” 

“But—Lady Ranmere—“ Anya knew there were tears in her eyes, and she could only hope 
they did something to disguise the light of rapture which she felt must be shining there. “What 
can I say to such generosity? I who have nothing—I am nothing—” She stopped, and this 
time she did let herself turn to David, with a timid little gesture of appeal and gratitude. 

He came over to her immediately and, smiling, took one of her hands. 

“That isn’t quite an accurate description of you now, Anya.” 

“You may have a lull claim to a place in Mrs. Preston’s household,” Lady Ranmere added, 
with an air of looking facts full in the face. “And I don’t doubt you would be more petted and 
indulged there than you will be in my house. But I think you would be wise not to take that 
place until fuller enquiries have been made.” 

“Yes—yes—I am sure you are right. I can’t thank you enough—I don’t know what to 
say—” 

She stammered out her incoherent gratitude, trying hard to make it sound as though she 
thought only of the kindness and the secure future. No one—least of all the two people to 
whom she was speaking—must guess for one moment the real source of her frantic joy. 

She was to go with David, to his own country, his own home. (To her Lady Ranmere was 
merely incidental, which would rather have surprised that lady.) No fear, no hardship, no 
insecurity would have mattered if David were to be there. That she was to have him and 
security seemed almost more than her heart could bear. 

But she had to hide her joy somehow; to appear no more than quietly and deeply grateful 
for the kindness of the offer. Only to herself could she say, “It was David’s idea! I know it 
was his idea, although Lady Ranmere explained it and put it forward as her own suggestion. 
He wanted me in his own home. Oh, please, God, let that be the truth! I’ve had so little in my 
life. I’m not complaining, but I haven’t had very much, have I? Please let me have David near 
me. I don’t mind being cold or hungry or homeless. Only let me have David.” 


But aloud she said, almost formally, though sweetly, “I do thank you both with all my heart. 



I will try to do everything you want and not to be a nuisance.” 


“You’re a good child,” said Lady Ranmere, which was quite a handsome accolade from 
her. 

But it was David who gently ruffled her bright hair and said, 

“You couldn’t be a nuisance. You don’t know how to. Well, I’m glad that’s settled.” 

It was not so easy when it came to explaining to Mrs. Preston, however. After a restless 
and wakeful night, she had come to the firm determination to claim the girl she was certain 
was her grandchild. She was appalled when opposition came from Anya herself, of all 
people. 

“But, darling, I want you to come to me,” she cried, when it was explained that Lady 
Ranmere had offered Anya a home for the time being. “Why should you go to someone else? 
You belong to me.” 

“Dear Mrs. Preston, it is not so simple as that.” Anya smiled pleadingly at her. “You are 
kind enough to say I belong to you. But I don’t know. We don’t any of us know.” 

“/ know!” insisted Teresa Preston obstinately. “Mary—” she turned indignantly to Lady 
Ranmere, who was standing by—“I don’t think this was kindly done of you. You had no right 
to interfere between me and Martin’s child.” 

“My dear Teresa, I tried to do what was best for you both, in very difficult circumstances,” 
Lady Ranmere replied, unmoved. “Anya is behaving very well in not exploiting the situation. 
But it would be kinder to her if you let her have some breathing space while enquiries are 
being made.” 

“But enquiries have been made. They were made years ago,” retorted Mrs. Preston 
impatiently. “What more do you suppose could be done?” 

‘They can be made from another angle now,” Lady Ranmere pointed out. “When you tried 
to trace him before, you assumed he was in Bulgaria. Whatever Anya’s photograph does not 
prove, at least it proves that Martin was in Russia.” 


“Oh, Mary, you know it’s a forlorn hope—trying to get information out of any of the 



countries beyond the Iron Curtain,” cried Mrs. Preston. “Suppose we still discover nothing 
—which is what is almost certain to happen—what then?” 

“Then, my dear, you will have to make a considered decision—in conjunction with Celia, 
for it is her home too—as to what you want to do.” 

“I know what I want to do now.” Mrs. Preston spoke with the slight sulkiness of an 
obstinate child. “And as for Celia—” She stopped, for even such emotion as she had 
experienced in the last twenty-four hours could not break the affectionate submission of a 
lifetime. 

“Celia’s problem too may well be settled, if you are prepared to wait a few months,” Lady 
Ranmere pointed out thoughtfully. “I don’t suppose either of us would be surprised if Celia 
were to become engaged in the near future, do you?” 

“Well, no. I suppose you are right.” Relief and pleasure flooded into Mrs. Preston’s face at 
this reflection. While to Anya it seemed that hope and joy drained away from her heart. 

It was not really for her to say anything at this point, and yet she had to say it—in a tone that 
she strove to make no more than casually interested. 

“Is Celia more or less engaged to someone, then?” she asked, not looking at Lady Ranmere 
who, she knew, would consider the question a little inquisitive and out-of-place. 

But Teresa Preston—happy now in the thought that everything might work out well, after all 
—hardly cared who shared her confident expectations. 

“Oh, yes, darling. And that’s another reason why I am so glad to have found you. You ’ll be 
there to keep me company, when Celia marries David and goes away.” 



CHAPTER SIX 


Anya stood by the ship’s rail, watching the cliffs of Dover grow every moment more distinct 
as the light mist lifted from the water. It was as though a gauze curtain rolled up on the next 
scene in her life, she thought, half frightened, half excited by the prospect. 

Then David, who had been walking the deck of the cross-Channel steamer, came to a stop 
beside her and said, “The first glimpse of your fixture home, Anya. How do you like it?” 

She turned her head to smile up at him, and the wind blew a strand of her bright hair across 
her cheek. 

“It doesn’t seem quite real,” she said. “But then—nor do lots of other things. Sometimes I 
think I shall wake up in the room in the barracks and find I have dreamed it all.” 

“Nonsense!” He rejected the idea almost violently. “You’re never going back there. You 
below to us now.” She would have liked him to have said “to me”. But that was a very 
secret thought which she must keep to herself. 

“We were lucky to get everything fixed up so quickly, ” he went on after a moment. “I 
hardly expected the Consul to be so co-operative, or that it would be comparatively easy to 
get you a visitor’s visa and take you with us right away.” 

“I still don’t understand it.” She smiled again and shook her head. “To cross a frontier was 
for us a sort of dream. Something one waited for and hoped for but never quite believed in. 
Something which came near perhaps but always retreated again, without explanation or 
reason or hope. For us—” 

“Don’t say ‘us’, Anya! You aren’t a displaced person any longer,” he insisted with almost 
boyish eagerness. “It’s all going to be different now.” 

“Oh, David—” She touched his arm lightly, almost caressingly. 

“Why do you say, ‘Oh, David’ in that tone?” he wanted to know. “As though I don’t 
understand anything?” 



“I didn’t mean that you don’t understand anything!” She was rather shocked. “Only that 
there is such a big gulf between your world and mine.” 

“We’re in the same world now,” he pointed out. 

“Only you belong and I am a visitor,” she reminded him 

“I’ve just told you that you too belong now,” he retorted with a laugh, and he ruffled her 
hair with an indulgent hand. 

Then the others came up and intimate moment was over. 

“Well, darling—” That was Mrs. Preston who, in spite of Lady Ranmere’s common sense 
arrangements and Celia’s definite hostility, always made a point of addressing Anya exactly 
as though she were her dear, accepted granddaughter. “How does it feel to be nearly home?” 

“Wonderful,” Anya said, smiling at the older woman. And, for the hundredth time, she tried 
to find some way between the affectionate intimacy which Mrs. Preston craved and the 
tactful reserve which Lady Ranmere thought proper. If she succeeded to anyone’s 
satisfaction, it was certainly not to Celia’s. She gave Anya that cool glance of dislike which 
was so often in her eyes when she looked at the girl her mother so fondly tried to claim as 
hers. 

“How happy she would be to see me thrust out of their lives again,” thought Anya, with a 
sigh. And she was glad that Bertram chose that moment to take her lightly by the arm and say 
she must come and see the arrangements for the arrival and berthing of the ship. 

Oddly enough, Bertram was the one with whom she felt most completely at ease. David 
caused her exquisite agitation because she loved him and must hide the fact. With his aunt 
she was never happily at ease because she knew instinctively that Lady Ranmere, while 
being kind and just to a degree, wished heartily that she had never come into their lives. Mrs. 
Preston was a loving but ever problematical influence, and Celia quite simply detested her. 

With Bertram it was different. He liked her, in a careless, uninhibited way, and it was, she 
thought, a matter of complete indifference to him whether she were indeed Mrs. Preston’s 
granddaughter or a stranger. 


As they sauntered along the deck now, his air towards her was much the same as it would 
have been to Celia or his mother. But as soon as they were out of earshot of the others, he 



gave her that puckish grin of his and said, “I thought you might like to be saved the necessity 
of displaying further enthusiasm over a situation which must at best be agitating and at worst 
depressing.” 

“I am not depressed.” Anya looked rather shocked. “I am very grateful for all—” 

“I’m sure you are, dear child,” he interrupted. “But gratitude, though a very proper 
sentiment, is not one which raises the spirits.” 

She laughed at that. And though she did not offer to comment on his view of gratitude, she 
thought, not for the first time, that he was cruelly penetrating. 

“I’m glad you’re going to live with my masterful Mama for a time, you know,” he went on. 
“You interest me, Anya. Professionally, I mean. I ’m going to try you out in something one of 
these days.” 

“Try me out in something?” She looked surprised and a trifle alarmed. 

“Don’t worry. It won’t be yet. But I shall make it my business to see something of you, even 
though I don’t actually live at home.” 

“Where do you live?” she asked with interest. 

“I have a flat of my own in town. So has David,” he added. 

“Has he?” She tried not to sound as though that interested her much more. “I wonder—” 
She stopped, not quite knowing how to put her query in sufficiently casual terms. 

“You wondered exactly what the set-up was?” he suggested obligingly. “Well, both of us 
regard my mother’s house as home. She has a rather nice place, you’ll find, in 
Buckinghamshire, which is a short way outside London. David and I quite often run down 
there for the weekend.” 

“But you mean—David does not actually live there?” 

“Not during the week. Nor do I. Though I do realize that isn’t quite so interesting,” he 
added teasingly. 



She felt herself coloring and hastened to change the subject slightly. 


“And what about Mrs. Preston and Celia?” she enquired. “Where do they live?” 

“About half a mile away from my mother’s place. Only a few minutes by car. You ’ll see a 
lot of them. Whether you want to or not,” he added rather cryptically. And Anya found that 
she could not make herself ask what he meant by that. 

There was silence for a few moments while they both affected to be interested in the 
activity on the lower deck. Then at last Bertram said, 

“We had better get back to the others now. We’ll be landing any minute.” 

The bustling scene as they disembarked half fascinated and half scared Anya, but nothing 
could eradicate her whole-hearted fear and distrust of the immigration officials. Rooted deep 
within her was the certainty that officials were capricious, all-powerful beings who, with a 
wave of the hand or a stroke of the pen, could alter the course of one’s life. 

She trembled violently when she had to approach the man who was examining her papers, 
and when he asked her some routine questions, a sort or paralysis of terror descended upon 
her. 

“I—don’t know,” she stammered. “I think—” 

And then suddenly David was beside her. And—with an understanding which seemed to 
her little less than sublime—he put a careless, comforting arm round her and spoke to the 
official on her behalf. She hardly heard his words. Only the calm, authoritative sound or his 
voice, which seemed to stand like a wall between her and despair. 

She did not look up. She did not follow the progress of the brief conversation. She only 
knew from the slight pressure of his arm that it was all right and she could move on now. 
And presently they were with the others again and Celia was saying in a tone of slightly 
distasteful surprise, 

“What is the matter with Anya? Why is she crying?” 

Only then did Anya know there were tears on her cheeks, and that she had torn a hole in 
one of the pretty lace handkerchiefs which Mrs. Preston had given her. 



“She was frightened,” David said briefly. 


“Of what?” enquired Mrs. Ranmere. 

“Of something we wouldn’t understand,” her nephew replied drily. “But it’s all right. It’s 
over now. Isn’t it?” And suddenly he bent his head and kissed the side of Anya’s cheek. 

“Yes,” she whispered, and with difficulty resisted a wild desire to cling to him and kiss 
him over and over again. 

No one commented further, though Anya could not imagine that the kiss was approved by 
either Lady Ranmere or Celia. But she did not care. A sort of defiant, rapturous satisfaction 
wrapped her round. He had kissed her, and all the way up to London in the train it seemed to 
her that she could feel the light touch of his lips on her cheek. 

After Bertram’s talk of town flats and country houses, she greatly feared that David might 
leave the party when they reached London. But her anxiety was unfounded. From one great 
railway station, as it seemed to her, they all drove through splendid and crowded streets to 
another station and embarked on a second railway journey. 

“Are you very tired, darling?” It won’t be long now,” Mrs. Preston assured her kindly. 
“You will soon be home. I wish you were really coming home to me. But at least you will be 
very near and we can see each other often.” 

Anya smiled and managed to murmur something graceful, though the knowledge that Celia 
glanced at her without favor made it rather difficult. 

It was almost dark when they arrived at their final destination—a pretty little countrified 
station, where their party was received with respectful friendliness by the station staff of 
one. 

Cars were waiting and here at last the party divided. After very affectionate good-byes 
from Mrs. Preston and coolly graceful ones on Celia’s part, the Prestons and a great deal of 
luggage were stowed away in one car. A uniformed chauffeur held open the doors of the 
other waiting car, and Lady Ranmere shepherded Anya towards it. 

“All right, Chi vers. I’ll drive,” Bertram said to the chauffeur, who yielded his seat rather 
reluctantly, Anya thought, and throughout the short drive continued to look straight ahead, 
with a severe air which said plainly that he washed his hands of all responsibility for either 



the car or its occupants. 


“You won’t be able to see much of the outside of the house tonight,” David told Anya, as 
they turned into a short, gravelled drive with large trees on either side. “But it’s beautifully 
situated really and I think you’re going to like it.” 

“I know I shall love it,” she replied eagerly. Which was indeed the case. For a shed would 
have been almost beautiful in her eyes so long as David visited it often. 

An elderly, uniformed maid admitted them, and showed every sign of austere pleasure on 
greeting Lady Ranmere. “Well, Dixon, it’s nice to be home,” Lady Ranmere said. “Is 
everything all right?” 

“Oh, yes, my lady.” Dixon’s tone implied that nothing would presume to go wrong so long 
as she was in charge. 

“This is Miss Beranova, who has come back with us from Germany to pay us a visit,” Lady 
Ranmere went on making Anya’s advent among them sound irreproachably normal and 
undramatic. “I hope you got my letter, and that you have the green room ready for her.” 

“Yes, my lady, ” said Dixon again. “Good evening, madam.” Her greeting to Anya was an 
admirable mixture of respect for any guest of Lady Ranmere’s and pity for anyone who 
possessed such an outlandish name. 

They went up the beautiful wide staircase then, and Anya was introduced to her room—a 
charming place with green and white chintz curtains and bedspread and a moss-green carpet 
which seemed to her the height of enchanting luxury. 

“What a pretty room,” she said shyly to Lady Ranmere, who had accompanied her there. 

“I’m glad you like it, my dear. I hope you will be happy here.” Lady Ranmere spoke with 
the impersonal kindliness which she always displayed to Anya. “Come downstairs when you 
have unpacked and we will have some supper. I think we must all be ready for it.” 

Then she went away with Dixon, leaving Anya to the elegant green solitude of the room 
which was now—incredibly—called hers. 


Unpacking was still a simple matter for Anya, though not so pitifully so as when she had 



first come from the barracks. 


She opened the neat new suitcases which had been bought for her in Munich, and carefully 
lifted out the one or two simple but pleasing dresses which Lady Ranmere and Mrs. Preston 
had provided between them. 

It took her some time to discover that her wardrobe had sliding doors. But once she had 
mastered the simple mechanism of them, she found them indescribably attractive, and, with a 
good deal of artless pleasure, she hung her dresses on the hangers which she found inside the 
wardrobe. 

Then she put away her new nylon underclothes in the chest of drawers, reserving one 
special drawer for the silk stole which David had given her. 

After that she looked round and wondered if it would be all right for her to put her few 
personal belongings about the room. Finally she put the photograph of her mother and the 
man she had known as her father on the dressing-table, where they looked distressing alien 
and out of place. But she felt there would be some disloyalty in not letting them share her 
new and luxurious surroundings, so she left them there. 

Her little ornaments and personal articles which had travelled with her from one deary 
camp room to another looked pathetically shabby and unsuitable for any place in the room. 
So she slowly put them back in her case, and, as she did so, she came across the photograph 
of the two young men, which had precipitated all the strange events of the last week or so. 

She held it in her hands for several minutes, staring at it as though she would wrest its 
secret from it by sheer force of will. 

Surely, she thought, if one of those young men in the photograph had been her father, there 
must be something —something about him which would touch the edge of her consciousness 
with the knowledge of it. Could so close a bond awaken no real response, touch no chord of 
instinct? 

Almost desperately she searched for the faintest, most fleeting likeness between herself and 
the smiling young man who had been Martin Deane. But there was none. Or none that she 
could see. 

Less eagerly, she searched the features of the other face. But here again there was no 
likeness that she could see. 



And yet, if all that had been hinted or said or guessed at were true—if only half of it were 
true—one of these men must have been her father. And if Martin Deane had been that man, 
then she was Anya Deane, granddaughter of Mrs. Preston and niece (however unwelcome) of 
Celia Preston. Which would mean that she belonged by right in this comfortable, secure, 
elegant world in which she now found herself. 

Lady Ranmere, for all her efforts to be just and objective, would look at her with quite 
different eyes. David—yes, even David—would see her, not as the engaging waif towards 
whom he felt an indulgent but pressing responsibility, but, quite simply, as a girl of his own 
world. 

Oh, exquisite, elusive, magical security! What more could anyone ask of life? A home, a 
family, a place in the world, a right to be there. A place—a place—a place! Never again to 
be a displaced person. 

“Anya Deane—Miss Deane—Mrs. Preston’s granddaughter.” She said the words over to 
herself, as though she were being introduced. And then she looked once more at the two 
young men—and they gazed back at her, blankly, secretly. 

She gave a long sigh. “We shall probably never know,” she said aloud. “And what then?” 

Even to anyone as inexperienced as Anya, it was obvious that Mrs. Preston would not go 
on indefinitely accepting an arrangement which she regarded as a most unsatisfactory 
compromise. Sooner or later, she was bound to insist that, in the absence of any information 
to the contrary, Anya be accepted as her granddaughter. 

She would always behave as though Anya were indeed the child of her lost son, and if 
Anya accepted the situation there would be at least a sort of material security about it. But 
the position would not be easy. It would never have any real significance or integrity. 

To everyone except Mrs. Preston, in a greater or lesser degree she would remain the 
unknown, slightly bogus mystery girl from “that camp”. And Celia would take care to give 
most people the impression that Anya had in some way contrived to foist herself, rather 
questionably, upon the devoted and credulous Mrs. Preston. 

Oh, why, why had her mother, all those years ago, not said just those few words which 
would have solved the mystery, and given her child either security or at least a decent 
anonymity? 



“I was very fond of one of them—but it’s better for you not to know which.” Even now, 
Anya could hear the sad, nostalgic little laugh with which her mother had said that. And then, 
with a sigh, she had added those words which had shut off the past irretrievably—“He died 
before you were born.” 

Presently, with a start, Anya realized that time was slipping away, and that she had been 
sitting there in her room much longer than she had intended. Hastily she put the photograph in 
a drawer—the one which contained David’s stole—and she went downstairs, feeling rather 
intimidated by the quiet elegance of the house, which seemed to receive her politely but with 
reserve. 

Over supper Lady Ranmere and the two men discussed their plans for the immediate future. 
All of them were obviously taking up the strands of an existence which claimed them as soon 
as they returned home. Only Anya had no past on which to build a present, no future which 
stemmed inevitably from a past. 

“I shall run up to town tomorrow,” David said. “I suppose you will too?” He turned to his 
cousin. 

“For the day, at any rate. Though I’ll probably come down again in the evening,” Bertram 
replied. “Can I give you a lift, or will you be coming by train?” 

David, however, said that he would probably have to stay in London for a day or two. And 
Anya tried to look politely indifferent, and as though it were not a matter of tormenting 
interest to her whether David returned or stayed away. 

While this conversation went on, Lady Ranmere was examining a pile of correspondence 
and making entries in an engagement book at her side. Obviously committees and local 
interests were already absorbing her. She was the complete picture of the busy, capable 
woman, fitting into her niche once more. 

A little anxiously, Anya wondered what she herself would be expected to do while 
everyone else was either busy or absent. Presumably the same thought struck David, for he 
turned to her with a smile and said, 

“For the first few days you won’t want to do anything but get used to your new 
surroundings, I expect.” 


“I—don’t know. I—I should like to do anything that would be of help,” she told him shyly. 



“Mama will work you into one or other of her various interests,” Bertram declared lightly. 


But Lady Ranmere looked both surprised and doubtful, and obviously failed to see Anya 
fitting into such activities as the Women’s Institute or the Church Committee or, least of all, 
the Magistrates’ Bench. 

“There is no need to make any hurried decisions,” she observed, a trifle irritably. “Anya 
can have some quiet days in the garden, or do some reading or get to know the district. After 
that—” She broke off and returned to her correspondence. And Anya thought that perhaps 
even Lady Ranmere was at a loss when it came to deciding what one could do with the 
stranger after that. 

“You concentrate on feeling at home,” David told her kindly. “Then we can talk about what 
you want to do.” To this Anya could only say, “Thank you,” in a suitably grateful tone. But 
she was annoyed that Bertram’s glance caught hers at that exact moment, and that he gave her 
a roguish little smile which reminded her of his remarks earlier that day about the depressing 
effect of gratitude. 

No one seemed inclined to stay up late after the long journey, and good-nights were said 
early. 

“You had better have your breakfast in bed tomorrow. ” David looked down indulgently at 
her as he said goodnight. 

But Anya exclaimed, “Oh, no!” rather quickly, because the imminent departure of David 
weighed heavily upon her, and she told herself that she would at least see him for half an 
hour at the breakfast-table in the morning. 

Even this small matter, however, was settled for her. Lady Ranmere glanced up and said, 

“Yes, that’s the best arrangement. You and Bertram will be breakfasting early, I take it. 
Anya and I will have our breakfast in our rooms.” 

She longed to cry rebelliously that she would get up and have breakfast with David, and 
enjoy the last short moments of his companionship. But one did not question Lady Ranmere’s 
domestic arrangements in her own house. One merely said meekly, “Very well.” 

“Don’t get downcast without me.” David smiled at her—reassuringly, even a little 
teasingly. “I’ll be down again in a few days’ time.” 



And in reply to this, she had to smile and murmur something suitable. For of course no one 
must know that her heart gave a frightened flutter and then seemed to sink like lead at the 
idea of facing life at last without David at any rate somewhere near at hand. 

She slowly climbed the stairs to her room, telling herself that it was all right—that 
everyone was kind to her and that in Lady Ranmere’s house no harm could come to her. It 
was sad to be without David, of course. But he would be coming back in a day or two, and 
meanwhile no one expected anything difficult or impossible of her. She had only to do what 
she was told and all would be well. 

But for the first time since David had brought her from the camp, she slept badly, waking at 
intervals with a beating heart and a sensation of choking terror. She would lie there for a few 
moments, unable to imagine where she was—the pretty room dark and sinister in its mystery, 
the soft bed like something in which one was buried alive. 

Then, slowly, the terror would ebb and she would tell herself again that she was safe—that 
no danger threatened her except some formless shadow of her own imagination. 

Towards morning she slept deeply and tranquilly at last, so that finally when she woke it 
was to the sound of a car driving away from the house. 

“That’s David!” she thought, and, jumping out of bed, she ran to the window. 

Before her stretched a glorious expanse of rolling countryside with, nearer at hand, a lawn 
and an infinitely attractive flower garden. But she looked at none of these. Only at the gravel 
drive and at the car which was just turning out of the end of it into the road beyond. 

“He’s gone,” she said aloud. And then, because the sun was shining and she felt refreshed 
and rested at last, she added eagerly, “But it’s all right. He’ll be coming back. He said he 
would.” 

Feeling vaguely presumptuous, she presently rang her bell, and a neatly dressed maid, 
younger and less rigid than Dixon, appeared, and accepted her timid request for breakfast as 
something perfectly normal. 

It was all rather fun, she could not help thinking suddenly, and her spirits rose 
irrepressibly, so that she looked round and took fresh pleasure in her beautiful room, in the 
elegant house, and the knowledge that, if she did not belong here, at least she was here 
temporarily by invitation. 



After her breakfast, she dressed and went downstairs, to find Lady Ranmere already seated 
at her desk in the morning room, telephoning to someone with her characteristic air of benign 
dictatorship. 

She made a friendly little gesture towards Anya which did duty both as a greeting and an 
indication that she might sit down and wait. Then she rapidly completed her telephone 
conversation with a few crisp instructions, thinly disguised as suggestions. 

“Good morning, my dear.” Lady Ranmere replaced the receiver and addressed Anya 
kindly, if absently, as she made a note on a pad in front of her. “Did you sleep well?” 

Ignoring the early part of the night, Anya said she had slept very well and asked if she 
could do anything for her hostess. 

“Oh—no, thank you. I don’t think so. Why don’t you go out and have a look at the garden?” 
Lady Ranmere suggested. “Gardens always look their best in the morning.” 

It was perfectly obvious that she wished Anya to take herself off and be happy elsewhere. 
So Anya obediently rose and stepped out into the garden, by way of the open french 
windows, for she had had a great deal of experience in gauging the moments when she was 
not wanted. 

It was indescribably peaceful and beautiful out in the garden. Distant sounds of the 
countryside came to her as she wandered along the paths, and the sun shone warmly on 
flowers and trees. It was all so far removed from the harsh ugliness of life as she had known 
it for years that it was difficult to decide which was reality and which only a dream. 

Presently she heard the sound of a car coming up the front drive and, although she knew this 
could not be David returning, some nervous compulsion drew her back to the house, so that 
she even hurried a little, as though she might be late for something. 

As she entered the morning-room again by the french window, Celia came in by the door, 
and in an inexplicable moment of shock the girls faced each other across the room, almost as 
though Lady Ranmere was not there. And this was strange, for one did not often overlook 
Lady Ranmere, particularly in her own house. 

It was the older woman, however, who spoke first. 


“Good morning, Celia. How nice of you to call so early,” she said, though she did not 



really mean this at all, for she thought early calls interfered with one’s own routine. 

“I didn’t mean to be so early. I shouldn’t have been—But I had to come—at once—” It was 
not like Celia to speak in this breathless, jerky way, and Lady Ranmere asked sharply, 

“What is it, my dear? Has something happened?” 

“Yes.” Celia looked at Anya again, and Anya found herself groping for the back of a chair, 
as though she were going to need some support. “Something has happened. We had news this 
morning—o f Martin. ’ ’ 

“News of Martin?” Lady Ranmere’s glance went to Anya then. “You mean—real news? 
Something which concerns Anya?” 

“It is real news. But it doesn’t concern Anya in the least.” Celia spoke quite confidently 
now, in clear, almost triumphant accents. “The news is of Martin himself. He is alive—” 

“Celia!” 

“—in America” And he’s coming home, after all these years. It has nothing to do with Anya 
at all because her father is dead. Her own mother said so. So she can’t have any connection 
with Martin, can she?” 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


For perhaps half a minute there was silence in the room A silence so intense and complete 
that Anya could actually hear the heavy hum of a bee cruising in the flower-bed just outside 
the open window. 

Then Lady Ranmere spoke—slowly and as though, for once, her usually active mind found 
it difficult to cope with the immensity of Celia’s announcement. 

“Are you trying to—to tell us that Martin didn’t die in Russia or Bulgaria or wherever it 
was? That he went away to America instead, where no one ever thought of looking for him.” 

“Yes, of course. That’s what I am saying. When he left Russia he went to the United 
States.” 

“Then—” Lady Ranmere was still groping after the facts and their exact 
significance—“then it was the other man who died.” 

“Obviously.” Celia spoke with a sort of impatient yet good-humoured triumph. As though it 
were silly to have to recapitulate these facts, but as though she did not really mind doing so 
because they were so infinitely welcome. “In other words, it was the other man who was 
Anya’s father, and she has no connection with Martin whatsoever. Or with us,” she added, 
with a bright, cold glance in Anya’s direction. 

It was curiously like a blow, and Anya felt herself go white. She had not, she tried to tell 
herself, ever counted too much on Mrs. Preston’s eager theories. But, however much she had 
tried to preserve an objective attitude, the fact was that these people were all she had to 
depend upon in an alien world. Now, suddenly, she was being told she had no connection 
with them—not the faintest claim upon them—and she felt a wave of panic and 
embarrassment that almost choked her. 

Lady Ranmere had gone on asking questions, and desperately, almost stupidly, Anya tried 
to follow Celia’s eager, happy explanations. 

It was not, it seemed, entirely coincidence which had brought Martin on the scene, just as 
his identity had become of such painful importance. In her anxiety and distress over her 



mother’s obstinate claim on Anya, Celia had applied to someone she referred to as Godfrey, 
who was in the Diplomatic Service. 

“Godfrey said very truly,” Celia was explaining, as Anya struggled to the surface again, 
“that it was the proverbial search for the needle in the haystack, but he managed to get some 
enquiries on foot.” 

“In America? But why in America?” Lady Ranmere wanted to know. 

“No. That part was a coincidence,” Celia explained. “He happened to tell the story to a 
friend of his who was going to Washington. I’m still not quite clear how this other man 
contacted Martin. I think they knew each other slightly already, but Martin doesn’t say so—” 

“You mean he has actually written himself?” Lady Ranmere exclaimed. 

“Yes, yes! Didn’t I tell you that? It’s all so incredible and sudden that I hardly know which 
way to tell the story.” For a moment Celia looked genuinely moved, and Anya thought she 
could have found it in her heart to be sympathetic, if only Celia were not so determinedly 
inimical. 

“And what about your mother?” enquired Lady Ranmere, rather doubtfully. “It must have 
been a great shock for her, even though a happy one.” 

“Well—yes,” Celia conceded. “She is wild with excitement, of course. Crying because she 
is so happy, and not knowing what to do first to welcome Martin when he returns. She 
wanted to speak to him over the Atlantic telephone, but he gave no number, so we have to 
cable instead. It’s a wonderful day for us both.” 

“Yes.” The older woman looked thoughtfully at the radiant, triumphant Celia and then, 
more reluctantly, at Anya. 

“I’m sorry, Anya,” she said, with characteristic, but not unkindly, candour. “This cannot be 
very good news for you.” 

“It was to be expected.” Celia spoke quickly, a little contemptuously. “I, for one, never 
believed that far-fetched story about Anya being Martin’s daughter.” 


“Then that was very prejudiced of you, my dear,” replied Lady Ranmere drily. “The facts 



pointed to a strong possibility, if nothing else.” 


Celia gave the very faintest toss of her head at this, but she did not answer. And at last 
Anya found her voice and said huskily, 

“It’s a—a disappointment, of course. But I’m glad for Mrs. Preston’s sake that she has 
found her son alive.” 

“Of course, of course,” agreed Lady Ranmere rather absently. 

Celia glanced at the quiet, pale girl, who seemed to have so curiously little to say for 
herself in this dramatic moment 

“I don’t know quite what you will be able to do now.” She did not seem anxious to soften 
the situation. “It was a pity decisions were made so hurriedly. I always said so.” 

“Anya is not called on to do anything at all at the moment,” Lady Ranmere stated crisply. 
For, however much she might regret the impetuosity which landed her with this problem, 
Lady Ranmere was certainly not one to allow a guest to be made unwelcome. “She came 
here on a visit, at my invitation, and here she will stay for the duration of her visit.” 

Anya gave a grateful glance at her hostess. But, inevitably, even in these kindly meant 
words, a term had been set to her all too temporary security. A visit was something which 
must have an end. And then what? 

She was not the concern of any of these people, after all. The time would come when they 
must, or necessity, wash their hands of her. She would stand alone in a terrifying world. 

In a frightening uprush of mingled nostalgia and loathing, she seemed to see the barracks 
again, clearly outlined in every squalid detail. And she did not know in that moment if she 
feared it or longed for it. 

Horrible it might be, degrading, without hope or purpose. But she belonged there, if she 
belonged anywhere. 

She had ventured into the outside world, and the outside world had rejected her. Though 
she knew it was a denial of all that was best in her, she would at that moment, if she had 
been given the choice, have elected to go back to the squalor and wretchedness which was 



all she had ever known as home. 


Then the spasm passed, and she found herself trembling. Like someone who had gone to the 
edge of a precipice and looked over, but somehow drawn back. She tried to force her 
attention back on what the other two were saying, and she found that Celia was talking once 
more of their scanty news about Martin. 

“He seems to have made a satisfactory sort of life for himself, though he has obviously 
been a rolling stone.” 

“Married?” enquired Lady Ranmere succinctly. 

“No. At least he doesn’t say so.” 

“It’s the sort of thing most people mention. Even rolling stones,” replied Lady Ranmere 
with dry humour. 

“He was in the American army during the war. He does mention that,” Celia said. 

“Over in Europe?” 

“I—think so.” 

“But it didn’t strike him to lookup his own family?” 

“Apparently not.” Celia looked faintly resentful at the tone of these questions. 

“Extraordinary behaviour.” Lady Ranmere made no attempt to hide her disapproval. 
“Never to come near his poor mother. He must have known what misery he had caused her.” 

“I think—” Celia was inclined to defend him—“he assumed we had all long ago accepted 
the idea that he was dead—” 

“But it was a wrong idea.” 

“Yes, I know. But I suppose the truth was that he quarrelled badly with Mother before he 
went away, all those years ago— 
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“Ah! I sometimes wondered.” Lady Ranmere looked pleased over the rightness of her own 
deductions. 

“Even now, I don’t know what it was about. Something to do with my own father, I think.” 

“Very likely. These things happen in families,” Lady Ranmere nodded knowledgeably. 
“But that’s all water under the bridge now, I imagine.” 

“Of course,” Celia agreed, and then seemed to think it was time she went. 

“Mother will be coming over this afternoon,” she said, without so much as a glance in 
Anya’s direction. “Or, if you prefer, Lady Ranmere, of course we shall be delighted to have 
you come over to tea.” 

She said nothing about being delighted to have Anya come over to tea also, and Lady 
Ranmere—no doubt noticing the omission, for few such things escaped her—replied briskly, 

“ft would be better if Teresa came here, I think. Tell her I shall be glad to see her round 
about four o’clock.” 

“Very well.” 

Celia then said a general good-bye which might, or might not, have included Anya, and 
went away. 

Lor a few moments there was silence between Anya and the older woman. Then Lady 
Ranmere, who had never shirked an issue in her life, said, 

“ft is no good pretending that this doesn’t make a great deal of difference to your position, 
Anya. But I hope you had not been counting too securely on Mrs. Preston’s theories. No one 
expected anything quite so dramatic as this, of course, but I did warn you not to hope too 
extravagantly.” 

“I know. I don’t think I hoped much—really.” Lortunately no one had ever guessed for one 
moment what ridiculous hopes she had dared to have about David. 


“Try not to feel too dreadfully disappointed, my dear. ” Lady Ranmere gave a glance of real 
concern at the unnaturally quiet figure. “When David comes down we will have a serious 



talk about your future. At least we do know where we are now.” 


Lady Ranmere liked to know where she was, and to her it was perhaps less upsetting to 
know for certain that Anya was their problem than to wonder uncertainly if they or Teresa 
Preston would have the ultimate responsibility for her. 

Anya, however, could not see the situation that way. She visualized herself as an 
insufferable burden on David, and for once the sound of his name brought no exquisite relief 
or inner joy. Only a fresh realization of her inadequacy and unbearable nuisance-value. 

“Can I—can I go back into the garden now?” In her confusion and distress, she spoke with 
what Lady Ranmere felt was quite unnecessary humility. 

“Of course, child. You can go anywhere you like in the house or garden, ” Lady Ranmere 
said, a little impatiently. And then she turned back to her desk, with an air of relief more 
obvious than she knew. For whatever problems might be presented to her in her capacity as 
chairman or president of half a dozen committees and societies, none of them was at all 
likely to prove half so difficult as this quiet, pale, alien child that David had wished on her. 

Anya went back into the garden. But, although the sun shone just as brightly, and the 
flowers and trees were just as beautiful, the welcoming peace which had been so wonderful 
half an hour ago was gone. She saw the scene in all its color and radiance still, but as though 
from a subtle distance. Like the child who was not going to the party, after all, but must cling 
to the railings and look in through the window instead. 

It would have been a relief to cry a few quiet tears, perhaps, but life as Anya had known it 
had not encouraged self-pity. Her throat ached, but it did not occur to her to do anything but 
blink back the tears which stung her eyeballs. Tragedy and disappointment and frustration 
were a natural part of life—the larger part of it. It was not even interesting that one would 
like to cry about it. 

Presently she found a charming summerhouse, with a rustic bench and table in it. And here 
she sat down, leaning her elbows on the table and her head on her hands, while she tried to 
bring some order to her flying, scattered thoughts, which seemed to rush hither and thither 
aimlessly like small animals frightened by the sounds of a coming storm 

She was still sitting like that ten minutes later when a shadow fell across her and Bertram’s 
voice said, 



“Hallo! What are you doing here alone? Having a quiet little weep on your own?” 

She let her hands fall and looked at him. 

“No. I’m not weeping.” 

“Well, you look as though you might.” He frowned slightly, in spite of the lightness of his 
tone. “You’d better come out into the sunshine, I think, and tell your Uncle Bertram all about 
it.” 

She came at once, though she got up rather slowly from the seat, as though she were tired 
from carrying burdens too heavy for anyone as young as she. 

“I thought you were going to town today,” she said, quietly and naturally, as they strolled 
out into the sunshine together. 

“I was. But there was something I had to attend to here, after all. I may go this afternoon, or 
tomorrow. Now tell me what’s been happening in your life.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“I suppose it is something in all our lives. Except yours.” She remembered suddenly that he 
had remained peculiarly unaffected by the drama which had involved them all during the past 
few weeks. “Martin is alive, after all.” 

“Martin? Martin Deane—the long-lost son?” Bertram looked amused and interested. 

“Yes. He has written from America, where he has been living for a long time. He is coming 
home on a visit.” 

“You don’t say! Well, that’s fine for Teresa.” 

“Yes.” 

“And rather aggravating for Celia. For, however much she may think she will welcome a 
brother, she will not, of course, at all like having her attractive nose put out of joint by 
someone more important than herself.” 



“She seemed,” Anya said carefully, “very happy about it all.” 


“Aha! She brought the good news herself?” 

“Yes.” 

“And rather flung it at you?” 

“She didn’t conceal the fact that she was pleased to find I could not be in any way 
connected with them now.” 

“And can’t you be? I never really follow the ramifications of this family situation,” 
Bertram confessed. 

“No, of course not! My mother said that—that the man she was fond of in the photograph 
died before I was born. That can’t have been Martin Deane. We know that now. Therefore 
the man she was fond of—the man who was presumably my father—was the other one. 
There’s no question of my possibly being Mrs. Preston’s granddaughter now.” 

“And does that matter so much?” Bertram looked at her curiously. 

Anya was silent for a moment. Then she said slowly, “If you mean in terms of affection— 
no. I like Mrs. Preston. I could easily be fond of her. If she were my grandmother, I suppose I 
should come to love her. But I can’t pretend that has already happened.” 

“It’s the vision of the comfortable home fading which hurts?” suggested Bertram. 

“No. Not even that.” She stopped and faced him, her eyes wide and her face pale. “It’s the 
terrifying falseness of my position among you all. The possibility of my being Mrs. Preston’s 
granddaughter gave me a—a sort of right here. But now that is gone. I don’t belong to anyone 
here, after all. I’mjust a terrible embarrassment to everyone.” 

“Not to me,” Bertram assured her with steadying coolness. “You don’t embarrass me in the 
least.” 

“Oh, Bertram—” she gave an uncertain little laugh, and the tension in her relaxed—“that’s 
because you never took much part in this business anyway. You stool amusedly aloof. But 
your mother and—and David brought me here, knowing that, even if Mrs. Preston never 



proved relationship, she would always consider me in some way hers, for lack of any proof 
to the contrary. No one ever expected there would be proof that I was not hers.” 

“Did you count on that yourself?” he asked bluntly. 

“No. I didn’t count on it. Maybe I—I dreamed a few dreams because of it,” she said, hardly 
knowing why she told him that. 

“I see. You’re very fond of David, aren’t you?” He still spoke in his usual casual way and 
took no notice of the startled glance she gave him. 

“I—never said so.” 

“Not in words.” He smiled slightly. “There’s no need to be ashamed of it, my dear. It’s 
natural to love the gods who lift us to Olympus, even if, when their backs are turned, we find 
ourselves slipping from the exalted position again. I suppose if you had been Teresa 
Preston’s grandchild—” 

He broke off and shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“Never mind. That’s over now,” Anya said, with the quiet finality of one who has learned 
resignation in a hard school. 

He did not deny this. Perhaps because he knew his own world and his own cousin very 
well and privately agreed with her. Instead, he changed the subject abruptly by asking, 

“What are you going to do now, Anya?” 

“Do?” She gave him the bewildered glance of someone who had never been allowed to 
make the decisions—only to accept them. “I don’t know. Except that I can’t stay here and be 
a burden to David. And your mother,” she added, as a naive afterthought. 

“But you have no actual plans, eh?” 

She shook her head. But she looked at him with the sudden, groundless hope of a lost puppy 
to whom someone has spoken at last. 


For a moment longer he stood there, frowning down at the path in apparent thought. Then he 



said, 


“Come along with me into the music-room. I want to talk to you.” 

She came obediently, though she could not imagine what he had to say to her which could 
not be said in the garden. But there was an air of purpose about the usually casual Bertram 
which would have compelled the attention of someone much less compliant than Anya. 

The music-room, she found, was a long pleasant room, situated on the opposite side of the 
house from Lady Ranmere’s study. It had a grand piano, a gramophone, shelves of records, 
some comfortable chairs and very little else besides. There was no carpet on its polished 
floor. Only a few (and, Anya thought, very good) rugs. 

“Now—” Bertram indicated a chair, in which Anya sat down, though he himself remained 
standing—“do you remember telling me some time ago—almost the first morning we talked 
together, I think—that you used to do sketches and songs for some theatre director you knew 
in the camp?” 

“Yes. Of course.” 

“I think you said they were all in Russian or German?” 

“Some were in Polish.” 

“Oh, yes. Something outlandish,” he agreed impatiently. “Never mind. Perhaps I can judge. 
I want you to do something for me now. Anything. Any one that you remember and can do 
easily.” 

“But I—I haven’t done it for over a year. And there’s the language. And, anyway, I—I 
don’t feel very much like play-acting this morning,” she stammered. 

“One never does,” Bertram assured her drily. “Come on, there’s a good girl. Just to please 
me.” 

“You mean—just anything that I can remember at the moment?” She got slowly to her feet, 
and began to move towards the end of the room, as though this were a stage. 


“Yes.” 



She stood with her head bent in thought for a moment. Then she glanced up and said, 


“Do you want me to explain it to you beforehand?” 

“Only as much as one might put in a couple of lines in a programme.” 

She gave him a quick, half-enquiring smile. But she said, “Very well.” And then, after 
another few seconds of thought, “I am a village girl who has just been kissed for the first 
time by the boy who matters. I put on my new bonnet, meaning to go out and charm him 
afresh. When I am ready, I look from the window—and he is walking away with another girl, 
in a prettier bonnet.” 

“And that’s all?” 

“Yes. That’s all.” 

“Excellent. Go on.” 

Anya walked to the side of the room Then suddenly she swung round and made a light, 
eager rush of an entrance on to the improvised stage. She was talking to herself in little 
breathless rapturous snatches, and by the small movements of her hands and the naked 
rapture in her young face, one knew what had happened. Indeed, as she put her hands to her 
face for a moment, it was obvious that her cheeks were hot. One even knew which one had 
been kissed. 

Then she sat down and examined herself eagerly, inexpertly—in a non-existent mirror, and 
the tip of an excited tongue flicked her lips as she hovered between laughter and tears. 

And then there followed a little pantomime so unbearably funny and pathetic that the 
watching man narrowed his eyes as though anxious not to miss a single detail. Still talking to 
herself, in half-encouraging, half-admonishing tones, she began, with trembling, eager, too 
hasty hands to make herself ready to meet and enchant the boy she loved. 

But it was all just a bit wrong. Though there was no rouge there, one knew she was putting 
on a little too much. She nervously licked her fingers and painstakingly made slightly too 
large curls each side of her face. And all the time she turned this way and that, to consult the 
mirror which was not there. 



Then came the final moment when she lifted the imaginary bonnet. It had a feather, one felt, 
and possibly a rose too, and as she perched it on her head, again the tip of that excited tongue 
protruded between her lips. 


She tied the ribbons. She asked the mirror if he would love her like that. She even shut her 
eyes tightly for a moment and, with clasped hands, grabbed a small prayer that he would. 
And then she was ready. 

She ran to where the window might be, looked out—and suddenly was so completely still 
that it seemed the world had stopped. It was impossible not to share her shattering 
disillusionment and shock, or the physical ache of the disappointment which stilled the 
breathless half-sentences with which she had been encouraging herself.” 

For perhaps half a minute she stood there, while rapture ebbed and the light went out. She 
was not even pretty any more. Just a clumsy, silly, mistaken little girl, whose bonnet was 
slightly awry. 

Slowly she turned away from the window, untying the ribbons from under her chin. As she 
took off the bonnet, she took off the crown which love puts on every girl’s head. She looked 
at it for a moment in incredulous revulsion. Then she flung it from her and rushed from the 
“stage” with childish, choking sobs. 

There was silence, until she turned and smiled at Bertram and became Anya once more. 

“Did you like it?” she enquired. 

“Yes,” Bertram said heavily. “I liked it. Would it be tempting Providence to ask if you 
have a lot of these sketches?” 

“Oh—” she shrugged—“eight or ten, I suppose. Perhaps a dozen. We made up some of 
them ourselves—the Polish theatre director and I. It was something to do in the long 
evenings.” 

“Yes. It must have been,” agreed Bertram with friendly irony. And then he said, half 
whimsically, half seriously, “My God, let me be awake and not dreaming!” 


Anya looked enquiring. 



“It’s all right,” he told her, in answer to her glance. “I don’t want to say too much at the 
moment, just in case it’s a flash in the pan, and you can only do it once. But—I feel a bit 
stunned. I suppose one always does before genius.” 

“Genius?” She repeated the word, on a note of incredulous amusement. “Oh, it’s not genius. 
It’s just a—a sort of talent” 

“Perhaps.” He looked at her almost sombrely. “Who knows?—You said you could sing 
too, didn’t you?” 

“Not much.” She laughed apologetically. “If you want me to sing, it will have to be 
something where it doesn’t matter much about the tone. I haven’t sung for ages.” 

“Whatever you like,” he said. 

She frowned thoughtfully. 

“Youknow Schubert’s ‘Hurdy-Gurdy Man’?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well—” she made a slight gesture towards the piano—“could you give me a few leading 
notes?” 

“I think so.” He went over to the piano and opened it “It’s a man’s song, though.” 

“It can be a girl’s song too, with the very slightest alteration,” she replied quickly. 

“Very well.” He struck one or two chords, and she nodded to him when he gave her the key 
she wanted. 

And then, almost before he knew what was happening, a magical transformation had taken 
place. She was no longer the attractively dressed, properly fed girl who had been in Lady 
Ranmere’s charge for a week or two. She was cold and wet and hungry, and she was moving 
slowly along the gutter, singing in a husky, heart-searching little voice. 


Perhaps, with her special experience, it was not surprising that she knew so well how to 
portray hopeless appeal to an indifferent world. But what chilled the heart and misted the eye 



was the impression of physical wretchedness which she managed to convey. The hands she 
held out were cold and capped. The feet which shuffled in the gutter were icy from the water 
that seeped into her broken shoes. She was not attractive—only unbearably pathetic, as she 
wiped her cold, damp nose with the back of a colder hand. 

The song went on in its touching, monotonous repetition, and one could count the people 
who passed without noticing her by the number of times a mechanical, hopeless smile 
flickered on to her face and was gone again. Then the music trickled away into silence and 
that was all. 

Anya glanced at Bertram a trifle anxiously this time. As though it had suddenly become 
important that his first good impression should be confirmed. 

But he said nothing as he got up from the piano and came slowly across to where she was 
standing. Then, to her immeasurable astonishment, he took her face in his hands and kissed 
her. 

“And we very nearly didn’t find you!” he said, with a sort of rough seriousness quite unlike 
his usual manner. “I wonder how many other artists of rare quality are living and dying in 
squalor, while the world writes them off as forgotten people.” 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


That scene in the music-room when she acted and sang for Bertram was ever after to remain 
for Anya one of the highlights of her life. Until then, accepting him at his own face value, she 
had found Bertram amusing, charming and a trifle superficial. Certainly she had never 
thought of him as likely to have any significance for her. 

But now she saw him transformed by the real passion of his life—his love for the theatre— 
and he became an entirely different person, with a weight and value she had never suspected. 

To be the cause of this sudden revelation was both thrilling and moving. And, at a moment 
when she was very near to despair, it was almost intoxicating to find that he regarded her as 
a discovery more precious than gold, more radiant than diamonds. 

Caution might hold him bade from raising too many hopes, but it was beyond him to hide, 
not so much his excitement in his discovery, as his enchanted delight in her art. 

“You shall do other things for me presently,” he told her. “For the moment that will do.” 
And then, as an afterthought, “I don’t think you need worry about your future now, Anya.” 

“What do you mean, exactly?” She looked faintly apprehensive, for she still did not know 
quite how to assess the fact that he had kissed her. In Anya’s experience men did not kiss you 
for mere academic pleasure in your powers of entertainment. 

He looked at her without sentiment, however, as he said, 

“I mean that I’m willing to gamble on my judgment and put money into training you. In one 
sense, there is little to teach you, and your natural gift must in no way be obscured. But you’ll 
need some training and disciplining before we can put you on to a full-sized stage or expect 
you to project that extraordinary gift of yours into a large audience.” 

“A large audience?” Anya passed her hands over her face, as though she would clear away 
some mist from before her eyes. “Are you seriously suggesting that I should be trained for a 
—a stage career?” 


“Of course.” He dismissed any doubt of that almost carelessly. “You don’t suppose I am 



going to keep that light under a bushel, do you?” 


“But then—I should earn money—be independent—?” 

“With reasonable luck, most certainly.” 

“I can’t believe it!” 

“I couldn’t believe it either, when I first saw you do that act with the bonnet,” he retorted 
with some humour. 

“You’re not teasing me?” 

“Of course not. This is deadly serious for me. And for you too, I take it?” 

“Oh—if you knew!” For a moment she closed her eyes, and, in imagination she saw David 
looking at her as a personality—someone in her own right—no longer the wait he must pity 
and protect. 

“All right. Perhaps I do know,” Bertram said curtly, but be patted her shoulder with a 
kindly hand. “Don’t pin too many extravagant hopes to this, will you? It isn’t often that 
heaven answers all our prayers at one and the same time.” 

“No. I suppose not,” agreed Anya soberly. But nothing could quench the hope that had been 
lit in her heart. At lunchtime, Lady Ranmere regarded the absorbed expressions of her son 
and her problem guest and enquired of Bertram if he had “heard the news.” 

“No,” said her son absently. “What has happened?” 

Lady Ranmere raised her eyebrows. “I thought I saw you talking together in the garden. 
Didn’t you tell Bertram then, Anya?” 

“Of course.” Anya smiled slightly. “He has forgotten.” 

“Forgotten!” Bertram’s mother looked incredulous. 


At which he obligingly searched his memory and said carelessly, 



“Oh, yes, of course. You mean about Martin Deane turning up, don’t you? Anya’s quite 
right. She did tell me, but it had slipped from my mind.” 

“Really, my dear! That’s an odd thing to slip from one’s mind.” Lady Ranmere looked 
rather displeased. “It does affect us all quite considerably. And it is certainly going to make 
a great difference to Anya’s future.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Bertram smiled and shrugged. “Something else will turn up.” 

Lady Ranmere, however, was not a believer in things turning up. In her view one directed 
events, instead of waiting for them to overtake one. 

“I don’t know quite what you think might ‘turn up’,” she said drily. “We shall have to do 
some serious thinking about Anya’s future.” 

“Anya’s future is settled,” Bertram replied, with such conviction that his mother was, not 
unnaturally, suddenly visited by the horrifying possibility that he had said altogether too 
much to Anya while he was in the garden. 

For a moment she gazed at her son in wordless, stupefied alarm. Then Bertram added 
coolly, “Anya is going on the stage.” And Lady Ranmere shut her eyes for a second and 
found some difficulty in resisting a desire to shake her son violently for the fright he had 
given her. 

“The stage?” She recovered herself with an effort. “But we don’t know if she has any talent 
in that direction. And, anyway—” 

“I know,” Bertram said quite gently. “It’s all right, Mother. I have tried her out.” 

“Really?” Lady Ranmere was still displeased at the amount of personal interest which her 
son was choosing to display, and instinctively she sought to minimize the whole thing. “Well, 
we mustn’t attach too much importance to what may be a small drawing-room talent.” 

“We shan’t—if you mean me,” Bertram promised with a smile. But he good-humouredly let 
it go at that, perhaps because he felt confident of getting his own way at the proper time. 


Anya, however, suffered a small tremor of fear and disappointment, lest Lady Ranmere’s 
low assessment of her gifts should, after all, be nearer the truth than Bertram’s enthusiastic 



predictions. 


“Teresa is coming over to tea,” went on Lady Ranmere, returning to something which 
really mattered. “I’d be glad if you would be there, Bertram. And please don’t forget about 
Martin again. This is naturally the most important thing that has happened to Teresa—to our 
old friend—in years. You will show some sort of pleasure and interest, won’t you?” 

Bertram good-humouredly promised that he would, and there the matter rested. 

In spite of the excitement and exhilaration of the morning’s events, Anya anticipated Mrs. 
Preston’s visit with some trepidation. For in no circumstances could she now be anything but 
an embarrassment to the woman who had enthusiastically—and incorrectly—claimed her as 
a granddaughter. 

However, she tried to appear tranquil and composed as their visitor entered the drawing¬ 
room. Though this was made the more difficult by the fact that Celia accompanied her 
mother—possibly to make sure that on this occasion, at any rate, she did not involve them in 
some fresh emotional crisis. 

“Darling Mary!” It was a flushed and radiant Teresa Preston who advanced to embrace 
Lady Ranmere, with a fervour which that lady took very well on the whole. “Isn’t it the most 
wonderful news?” 

“It is indeed,” Lady Ranmere agreed warmly. 

“I always knew he was alive. I had & feeling that he was. You can’t argue with these 
things.” 

“No,” said Lady Ranmere, resisting the sore temptation to argue, and to point out that for 
weeks Mrs. Preston had been sure Anya was her granddaughter, even though this must imply 
that Martin was dead. 

“To think that I shall actually see him again, and in a matter of weeks! I can hardly believe 
it, even now.” Mrs. Preston flung out her hands in a gesture of happiness and glanced round 
as though to include everyone in the orbit of her joy. As she did so, she noticed Anya. 

“Oh, my dear—” She came over and took Anya’s hand. “I’m afraid my joy is, in some 
sense, your disappointment.” 



“No, Mrs. Preston.” Impulsively Anya kissed the happy face that was raised to hers. 
“Don’t think of it like that. I am very happy that you have found your son alive, even—” she 
smiled slightly—“if he is not my father. And I never counted too much on that possibility, 
you know.” 

“Didn’t you? I did,” Mrs. Preston confessed naively. “But there is one thing—” still 
holding Anya’s hand, she turned to the others—“Martin will be able to tell us who Anya’s 
father really was. He must know who the other man in the photograph was.” 

No one, it seemed had thought of this possibility before, and for a moment they all turned 
their gaze on Anya, as though once more she impinged on their consciousness as a sort of 
mystery girl, with a story which might presently unfold before them. 

“But they may not have known each other particularly well,” Lady Ranmere objected 
doubtfully. “Martin may not even remember who he was.” 

“Of course he will!” Mrs. Preston seemed to take this as a slight reflection on her darling’s 
powers of memory. “And there is the photograph, to aid his memory.” 

“That’s true,” Bertram said. “One should show him the photograph, without saying anything 
about its significance, and he’ll probably say, ‘Why, that’s old So-and-so! Haven’t thought of 
him for years’.” 

“But I don’t know,” Anya said quietly, “that I want to know who he was.” 

“Not want to know who you really are, darling?” Mrs. Preston voiced the astonishment of 
them all. “But that’s impossible. Of course you want to know.” 

“Why?” 

Anya spoke quite gently, but the unvarnished monosyllable seemed to shock Mrs. Preston. 

“ Why ?” she repeated, nonplussed. “Because—everyone wants to know who they are, what 
their roots are. If you have a family you can trace, surely you would want to know them?” 

“But they might not want to know me, Mrs. Preston. My father has been dead very many 
years. No one has ever been able to say even that he married my mother. If he has a family 
we could trace, Im afraid I might well present an even greater embarrassment and problem to 



them than I do to all of you.” 


“You’re not a problem or embarrassment to us, darling,” Mrs. Preston insisted quickly. But 
the assertion lacked complete conviction. Possibly because, at that moment, she met her 
daughter’s eyes. 

“Anya is right, Mother. I shouldn’t be too eager to try to solve mysteries which no longer 
concern you, if I were you.” 

“But Anya does concern me still.” Mrs. Preston spoke up boldly about that. “I am deeply 
interested in her problem” 

“Well, it is a problem we can solve at our leisure, ” put in Lady Ranmere, who believed 
she had reduced the situation to sensible and manageable terms and was not going to have 
Teresa Preston upsetting it all again. “Let us have tea now, and you shall tell us some more 
about Martin.” This was a conversational bait which Mrs. Preston could not possibly resist. 
So she returned to the absorbing topic of her son, and the others listened with genuine 
interest while she explained afresh how it was that no earlier enquiries had ever brought any 
news of him to light. 

“I still don’t see why he made no attempt to find you again during the war, when he was 
apparently over here,” Lady Ranmere said. “After all, Teresa, there was no difficulty about 
tracing you.'" 

“But he’s very proud,” Mrs. Preston explained fondly. “And I’m afraid we had quarrelled 
badly.” 

Lady Ranmere looked as though she considered this a quite inadequate explanation for 
what she thought to be a piece of gross selfishness. 

“It was about my second husband. They didn’t get on. I never told you about it, Mary, 
because I felt so terrible over the thought that I had almost driven my own son from home.” 

No one seemed able to feel much conviction over this picture of Teresa Preston gently 
driving anyone forth into the world, and Bertram said good-humouredly, 

“I expect he was something of a roamer by nature. And, once he had made the break, he 
probably rather enjoyed being on his own and free to do all the unconventional things one 
can’t do at home. Then when he found how much time had passed, he was probably ashamed 



to come home and not too sure of his welcome. I think I can see his point.” 

“Well, I can’t,” Lady Ranmere declared, with some energy. “And I hope you would never 
treat me in that manner, if we were to quarrel over anything.” 

“But do we ever quarrel over anything, Mama?” Bertram smiled at her winningly. 

“We have not done so yet, I suppose,” Lady Ranmere agreed. And then was annoyed with 
herself because, quite without her meaning to do so, her glance strayed to Anya. 

In a quiet, self-effacing way, Anya sat near the door listening gravely to all that was said, 
but taking no part in the conversation. And this perhaps was why it was she who heard the 
sound of another car driving up to the front of the house. 

Prompted by an instinct far stronger than any statement that David would not be home that 
day, she felt her heart begin to beat faster. And, since no one was paying any particular 
attention to her, now that Lady Ranmere had glanced quickly away again, it was not difficult 
for her to slip out of the room unnoticed. 

She stood there at the back of the big panelled hall, breathing quickly. If the new arrival 
rang the front door bell, she would know it was a visitor and would make herself scarce. But 
she had only a few moments to wait before the front door opened and David came in. 

“David!” She ran across the hall to him, with a little cry of welcome. 

“Startled, he turned and held out both his hands to her, and then, as she came up to him, he 
picked her right up off the ground and kissed her lightly before he set her down and said, 

“Hello. That looks as though you’re glad to see me back.” 

“Terribly glad!” She stood there laughing and flushing because of the unexpected warmth 
of their greeting. “But you said you wouldn’t be home for some days.” 

“I found I could manage it, after all, and I wanted to see how you got on during your first 
day in England. How have things been? All right?” 


“Oh, yes!” Everything was all right, now that David was home. 



“Nothing much happened?” 


“Well—yes.” She suddenly recalled the day’s events. “Rather a lot of things have 
happened. For one thing, Martin Deane is alive, after all. He has been found—in America.” 

So she repeated the news and, briefly, described what they knew so far. 

“Mrs. Preston and Celia are here now,” she added, with that curious feeling of regret 
which so often visited her when it became obvious that she and David could not remain 
happily isolated from the day-to-day affairs of other people. 

“Are they? I must go and see them.” He immediately made a move towards the drawing¬ 
room. Then he paused and put him arm round her. 

“This makes a great difference to you, Anya.” 

“In a way, yes. But it doesn’t matter, really,” she assured him 

“Doesn’t it?” He looked at her, half puzzled, half amused. “How is that?” 

“Well, it’s a long story, and I think I’ll have to tell you later. But it’s something lovely— 
wonderful!” And her eyes shone as she recalled Bertram’s glowing prophecies about her and 
she thought how relieved and delighted David would be to find he no longer had to regard 
her as a pressing and heavy responsibility. 

He still looked amused, and rather curious. 

“Can’t you tell me now? You excite my curiosity.” 

“No. Besides Bertram will explain it better.” 

“Bertram?” Something quite indefinable very faintly chilled the atmosphere. “What has he 
got to do with it?” 

“You’ll hear presently. But come into the drawing-room now. I’m sure Mrs. Preston will 
want to tell you her news herself. And Celia—I mean the others—won’t like it if I keep you 
waiting out here so long.” 



He made no query about the accidental inclusion of Celia’s name. But he came with her 
then, without further comment, into the drawing-room. 

Everyone exclaimed, in varying degrees of surprise and pleasure, at the sight of him, and 
Celia made room for him on the settee beside her. It was a perfectly natural gesture, 
completely in keeping with their relationship, but Anya felt a frightening little stab of 
jealousy as he took the seat offered. 

Then, as soon as he had explained his unexpected return, Celia began to tell him the news 
about Martin, and, although Mrs. Preston joined in at various points, somehow the story now 
became a touching version of a reunion between brother and sister. 

Anya was astonished to hear what genuine feeling Celia put into her attractive, flexible 
voice, and for a moment one could almost see the tears trembling on her long lashes. 

“Oh, David! It’s such a wonderful day for us!” she exclaimed, smiling up at him as though 
her happiness were all the greater for her being able to share it with him. 

David was touched, Anya saw. 

“I’m sure it is, my dear,” he said, with feeling. “And we all share in it.” 

“Except poor Anya.” That was Mrs. Preston, unnecessarily regretful. “I’m afraid it must be 
difficult for her to rejoice.” 

“I don’t think so,” David said quickly. “Besides—” he smiled across at Anya—“she tells 
me she has had good news too, though she is a bit mysterious about it.” 

Everyone looked surprisedly at Anya, who flushed and explained quickly, 

“It isn’t exactly good news. It’s just that—that—” 

She turned appealing to Bertram. “You explain, Bertram.” 

Bertram smiled indulgently. 

“I suppose you’re all worrying yourselves about the problem of Anya’s future, now it has 
been established that she’s not Mrs. Preston’s granddaughter. Well, the problem has more or 



less solved itself. She happens to have a rare form of stage talent which cries out for 
development. I propose to develop it. That’s all.” 

“Tow propose to?” There was no disguising the annoyance in David’s tone. While Mrs. 
Preston clasped her hands like a pleased child and cried, 

“Why, how splendid! Everything seems to be working out perfectly today.” 

“But is she so talented?” That was Celia, frankly sceptical and not at all pleased to have 
the limelight turned on Anya again. “How can you be sure?” 

“By trusting to my own judgment, which is excellent,” replied Bertram drily. “And before 
you begin raising objections, Mama, let me tell you that my mind is quite made up.” 

“It’s all extremely sudden,” Lady Ranmere objected. 

“Discoveries are apt to be sudden,” Bertram assured her lightly. “And Anya is a 
discovery.” 

“And what has Anya herself to say to all this?” enquired David quietly—even a little drily. 

“Why, it’s wonderful! It’s the most glorious discovery. I-isn’t it?” she added timidly, 
suddenly aware that his enthusiasm fell very far short of what she had expected. 

“I don’t know, Anya. If you say so, I suppose it is.” 

She longed to ask him what was the matter—if she had, in some way, displeased him. But 
Celia was sitting beside him, noticing every word, and chilling every opportunity of warm 
understanding between them 

“It would make me independent, able to stand on my own feet. I shouldn’t have to go to—to 
anyone for—anything,” Anya pressed, wishing that David would see the practical 
advantages to himself, without her having to point them out. 

“And that is something you want very much?” 

“Why, of course!” Surely he must know that she didn’t like being a burden to him. 



“Well, then, I do see there are advantages to the plan, if we can work it out in a practical 
way. How long would this—training take, do you suppose?” He turned to his cousin, and 
spoke with coolness rather than friendliness. 

“Hard to say. Three months—four months. It rather depends on what opening offers. One 
can always intensify that kind of training, or spread it out. And there is no need to hurry 
things I suppose—” Bertram turned carelessly to his mother—“Anya would go on living here 
while she was training. She could travel up to town three or four times a week.” 

There was a curious moment of silence. 

Lady Ranmere was an hospitable woman, and she owned a large and well-run house. But 
from the moment she had heard Bertram begin to express his inexplicable interest in this 
attractive mystery girl from nowhere, all wish to have Anya beneath her roof evaporated. 
The idea that she might be settled there for a matter of months suddenly appeared to Lady 
Ranmere in the light of a menace. 

“There is no need to settle details just yet,” she said—an evasion she would have despised 
in anyone else. “Of course Anya may stay here for the time being. But—” 

“Darling, / have the solution!” cried Mrs. Preston, and for once her impulsive eagerness 
was music in Lady Ranmere’s ear. “Anya must come and stay with us. Yes, of course she 
must! I shan’t feel so badly then about raising her hopes of coming into our family. It’s the 
least I can do. And I’ll be happy to have her.” 

Indescribable dismay struck a chill to Anya’s heart. And, for the first time in all their 
acquaintances, she glanced at Celia with something like hope. For surely Celia would not 
allow such an arrangement. 

But Celia, although she smiled, had a shuttered look upon her face, as she said agreeably, 

“I think it’s an excellent idea. We owe Anya some hospitality. And our having her will 
relieve Lady Ranmere of any—anxiety.” 

“There is no anxiety connected with Anya,” David exclaimed, somewhat nettled. “And I 
don’t know that we want any hasty rearrangements of this sort. Do we?” He looked 
enquiringly at his aunt, whose house, after all, this was. 


“We shouldn’t do anything hastily, as you put it.” Lady Ranmere, uncharacteristically, did 



not meet her nephew’s glance. “But the idea is excellent, as Celia says. I am out a great deal, 
which would make it quiet and lonely for Anya here. She would have much more company 
with Teresa. And now that no—complication is involved, I do think she would be happier 
there.” 

“Then it’s settled!” Mrs. Preston looked delighted. While Anya bit her lip and with 
difficulty kept herself from crying, 

“I should not be happier there! I don’t want to go away from here! I don’t want to leave 
David! I don’t know what has happened. It’s all gone wrong suddenly. David isn’t pleased 
about my acting, as I thought he’d be. And I’m being banished—sent away—where I shall 
hardly ever see him. Oh, please let me stay!” 

But of course she could not say anything like that. She had to smile and look grateful for 
Mrs. Preston’s eagerly expressed hospitality. She even had to seem not to mind that 
everything was being arranged over her head. 

For a moment such a tide of revolt swept over her that it was all she could do not to stand 
up in the middle of the room and cry her rage and despair aloud. 

For every day and month and year of her short life she had had to accept the decisions or 
others. She could not go where she wished, do what she wished, even say what she wished. 
The very clothes she wore had been given her as charity. The root over her head was there 
by someone else’s choice. Now she was to leave it—by someone else’s choice. And go 
elsewhere—by someone else’s choice. 

To everyone else in the room it was a natural law of life to go more or less where they 
pleased. No one told them where they were to live or what they were to do. No one 
arbitrarily and suddenly removed them from the presence of those they loved. They were 
gloriously happy, independent creatures, who dragged no ball and chain of the dispossessed 
at their rebellious heels. 

They meant to be kind. They believed they were acting for her good. But of them all, only 
Bertram had offered her the one thing she wanted. The chance to be free and independent. 

In that moment her wild desire for independence transcended even her love for David. And 
it was to Bertram, not David, that she turned and exclaimed, with a sort of fierce intensity, 


“You won’t forget me, if I go away from here, will you?” 



“Why, no, Anya, of course not.” Bertram looked rather surprised. 


“We shan’t any of us forget about you,” David said sombrely beside her. “Why should you 
pick out Bertram, Anya?” 

“Because he can give me the one thing I want,” she replied, still on that note of fierce 
intensity. 

“I see,” David said. And, turning away before she could elaborate on that, he escorted 
Celia out to the car. 



CHAPTER NINE 


In the next few days it seemed to Anya that the arrangements for her transfer to Mrs. 
Preston’s house were carried out with terrifying speed and determination. 

Lady Ranmere was very nice about it, saying more than once that she was glad Anya was 
going somewhere where she would be able to have more company and attention. But when 
Anya timidly asserted that she would rather remain where she was, this was dismissed good- 
humouredly as being no more than polite conventional protest, and Lady Ranmere made it 
perfectly clear that the decision had been made and would be implemented. 

Even if she had wanted to appeal to Bertram—which she did not—it was obvious that he 
was not likely to prove an ally. Possibly the matter was not sufficiently important to him Or 
possibly, since he was acute over such matters, he sensed his mother’s vague disturbance 
with regard to his interest in Anya, and had no intention of giving any substance to her 
doubts. 

His interest in Anya’s career showed no signs of abating. He talked to her about the 
arrangements of her training, laying down the timetable she would have to keep and 
specifying the days on which she would go to town. But, though he would possibly have 
preferred to have her living in his mother’s house and directly under his guidance, he 
certainly was not going to make an issue of this point. 

All this would not have mattered so much if David had not, in some curious way, become 
out of reach. Not physically so, for he came home most evenings. But there no longer seemed 
to be between them that subtle bond of sympathy and understanding which had been her 
principal joy and support. 

She tried eagerly to find the contact again. But it was like groping for notes which she had 
once played by instinct but which now evaded her touch. 

“Are you angry with me about something?” she asked him at last, in desperation, when she 
had him to herself for a little while, on the evening before her departure. 

“Angry?” He looked genuinely surprised. “No, of course not, Anya. Why should you think 
any such thing?” 



“Because you’re different in some way.” She knew she was not improving matters, and yet 
she had to go on. “It’s as though you—stand a little way off and don’t—don’t feel I am your 
concern any longer.” 

“My dear, you will always be my concern!” he exclaimed, and momentarily that comforted 
her. But he took the edge off his assertion by adding almost immediately, “I promised your 
father—I promised Beran—I would look after you. Don’t you remember?” 


“Y-yes. 
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She didn’t really want his care of her to be based on a promise to someone else, dear and 
touching though that link might be. She wanted him to look after her for herself. Because she 
meant something to him. 

“What’s the matter?” He smiled slightly at the gravity of her expression. “Are you 
beginning to feel nervous and doubt the value of Bertram’s prophecies?” 

“Oh no. No, it’s not that. It’s nothing to do with any practical worry. Besides,” she said, 
with sudden and complete conviction, “I think he knows. I think Bertram’s right and that he 
can make a success of me.” 

“Then you have nothing to worry about, have you?” He spoke a little drily and reached 
once more for his evening newspaper. 

“But that isn’t everything! If I am a success, you—you won’t stop—liking me because—” 
she groped helplessly for the right words—“because I’m no longer dependent on you, will 
you?” 

“Anya! You surely can think such a thing of me!” He was genuinely shocked and rather 
angry, she saw. “Do you suppose my feelings for you are based on some sort of smug 
satisfaction in being able to dispense charity? I must have been pretty clumsy and insensitive 
over any help I’ve given, if that’s the case.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried distractedly. “You were an angel about everything. It’s not that at 
all. It’s just—” 


She stopped, quite unable to think of anything but the simple plea—“Please go on loving 
me!” And this she could not say. 



“Look here—” he tossed away his paper, and spoke to her with kindness but some 
emphasis—“I think you’ve got this whole question of dependence and independence a bit out 
of focus. No one is going to grudge you your independence when it comes, child. Least of all 
myself.” 

“Oh, I know—I know,” she said remorsefully. “I put it badly.” 

“We often do when we feel deeply about something,” he told her, not unkindly. “I didn’t 
quite realize what it meant to you until you spoke about your independence so fiercely the 
other day.” 

“Did I speak fiercely?” She was surprised. 

“Well—as fiercely as you can, ” he conceded with a laugh. “Anyway, you rather flung it at 
me that Bertram could give you what you wanted most. I take it you meant independence?” 

“Y-yes,” she said, dismayed to realize how her momentary passion had betrayed her. She 
could not possibly tell him now that his love and care for her meant more to her than all the 
independence in the world. Or that the freedom she had so fiercely and openly coveted only 
had value if she could use it to be near him. 

“Perhaps I was too emphatic about it,” she said soberly at last. 

But he laughed then and ruffled her hair in the way she loved. 

“No, my dear,” he retorted teasingly. “You cling to that independence of yours and show us 
all that you can manage without us—” 

“Oh, David, not without you!” 

“Yes, without me too. One of these days you’ll do it and attain your highest ambition. You 
see, I can prophesy as well as Bertram! But when you’re a successful actress, remember me 
for the occasional first night, won’t you? and send me a couple of tickets, so that I can boast 
to my friends and say that I once knew Anya Beranova before she became famous.” 

“Oh, David!” she said again, not knowing whether to laugh because they were friends 
again, or cry because she knew she had in no way removed his conviction that she wanted to 
be fee of even the dearest ties. “If I ever become famous, I shall owe it entirely to you.” 



“Don’t you let Bertram hear you say that,” he warned her good-humouredly “He thinks 
you’re going to be his creation.” 

But he laughed, well pleased, she thought. And so relieved was she to have him speak with 
his old air of friendly indulgence that she thought she could not venture to explain herself 
further, for fear there were more misunderstandings. 

They had no further opportunity for any intimate sort of talk after that. And the next morning 
the good-byes had to be said. 

There was nothing in the nature of a real good-bye to be said to anyone, of course, because 
the two families saw so much of each other, and Anya was the concern of both; so that, on the 
surface at any rate, the situation would not be radically changed. 

But she was glad that David kissed her before he went off to town. And she was half 
amused and half put out that Bertram did the same. 

“You can have a few more days’ holiday,” Bertram told her, “as the coach I want for you is 
still in Paris. But after that it’s going to be hard work, my girl. So make the most of your 
leisure now.” 

Anya smiled and said that she would. But privately she thought she would be very pleased 
to have something to do, other than drifting about Mrs. Preston’s elegant home and contriving 
to keep out of Celia’s way. 

It was Mrs. Preston who came to fetch her early that afternoon, and both she and Lady 
Ranmere were at some pains to assure Anya how welcome she was in either house. But 
Anya could not help knowing that Lady Ranmere said goodbye to her with some faint 
sensation of relief. And, as she drove away in Mrs. Preston’s car, she thought, with a sinking 
heart, 

“I shall never be asked to stay in David’s home again.” 

Mrs. Preston’s house, like Lady Ranmere’s, was large, attractive and exceedingly 
beautifully situated. It was more strictly luxurious, but it was not run with quite the same 
masterly precision. And though her servants liked her, they had none of the wholesome 
respect, and even fear, for her, which Lady Ranmere easily commanded from a staff who 
knew perfectly well that their mistress could, at a pinch, do their work at least as well as 
they could themselves. 



However, the pleasant, friendly air of relaxation which Teresa Preston diffused around her 
was by no means unwelcome to Anya, and she was touched by the real kindness with which 
she was welcomed to the house. 

“I’m so happy to have you now, dear.” Mrs. Preston told her. “Just at the happiest time of 
my life. And it seems quite right that you should be here when Martin returns home.” 

Anya was not quite sure of the logic of this. But the good feeling was unmistakable. So she 
kissed Mrs. Preston gratefully and asked when Martin was expected. 

“He hasn’t fixed a date even yet,” Mrs. Preston confessed—making Anya recall Lady 
Ranmere’s remark only the day before that Martin Deane seemed as selfish and inconsiderate 
as ever. “He’s very busy, you know.” 

Anya didn’t know, but she looked gravely interested. 

“He’s doing some sort of journalistic work at the moment,” Mrs. Preston explained. “But 
as soon as it’s completed he will fly over here to see me. As he said himself, it could be next 
month and it could be tomorrow.” 

Anya said something appropriate about the surprise and happiness being just the same 
whenever he came. And then Celia came in, and conversation became rather more formal. 

She was quite pleasant in a cool way to Anya, and said nothing at all out of keeping with 
her unexpected support of her mother’s invitation. But Anya had known a good deal of thinly 
veiled dislike and indifference in her young life, and she was certain it was no love of 
herself which had prompted Celia to have her there. 

Mrs. Preston, on the other hand, seemed very pleased with the improvement in Celia’s 
attitude, and to take it entirely at its face value. Indeed, when she was called away to settle 
some minor crisis in the garden, she was actually naive enough to say, as she stepped out of 
the french window, 

“I expect you girls will have quite a lot to talk about.” Neither answered this, and for a few 
moments after Mrs. Preston’s departure there was silence. Then Celia said, “How often will 
you be going up to London, Anya?” 

“Three times a week, if Bertram can make the arrangements he wants. Possibly four times 
later on.” 



“For the whole day?” 


“I imagine so,” Anya said, not quite sure where these questions were leading. “I shall go by 
train usually, I think, unless David or Bertram happens to be down here and is going back to 
town the next morning.” 

“I think I should get into the habit of going by train, if I were you,” Celia remarked, looking 
out of the window, as though this conversation were not really of very much importance. 

Something in her tone arrested Anya’s attention and made her feel uneasy. 

“Why do you say that, Celia? And in just that tone?” 

“Because I think you should go by train.” Celia turned her head and looked coldly at the 
other girl. “You want to be independent, don’t you?” 

“But—” Anya gave a slight, doubtful little laugh—“not to the extent of refusing a car lift.” 

“I don’t think I would advise you to go too much with either Bertram or David.” Celia’s 
voice was still perfectly level and composed, but Anya was aware suddenly that something 
rather frightening had entered the conversation. 

“I don’t think I quite understand.” 

“Don’t you, Anya? Don’t you understand why you were pressed to come here? Or why I 
agreed to it?” 

Anya felt her mouth go uncomfortably dry, as though she were afraid. But she said 
determinedly, 

“Your mother was kind enough to invite me. That’s why I am here.” 

“Oh—” Celia shrugged away her mother’s invitation almost indulgently —“that wasn’t the 
real reason. Lady Ranmere suddenly thought you were going to make trouble with Bertram, 
and she couldn’t get you out of the house fast enough.” 


“Trouble with Bertram? I don’t know what you mean!” 



“Oh, yes, you do.” Again Celia gave that half-scornful little shrug. “You’re the kind that 
always makes trouble with men sooner or later.” 

“How dare you say such a thing!” Anya flushed, and then went very pale. 

“Because it’s true,” Celia said drily. “You may not mean to do it. It may even be that 
quality which makes you a success on the stage. I don’t know. But there’s something about 
you which makes men want to know more of you. Maybe you encourage them, or maybe your 
wide-eyed passivity does it without your raising a finger yourself. I saw it from the 
beginning.” 

“You mean that you disliked me from the beginning! ” A sort of cold fury took hold of Anya 
—a feeling she had never before experienced. “You were jealous of me because David liked 
me.” 

“Very well,” said Celia, with almost terrifying candour. “I was jealous of you because 
David liked you. And for that reason I was aware of your dangerous quality before the others 
were.” 

Anya gasped. 

“I don’t mind admitting I was appalled by David’s interest in you,” Celia went on calmly. 
“Why should I be otherwise? We were in love—very nearly engaged—when you came 
along. / was David’s principal interest. It was for me that he had come on that holiday. And 
then, suddenly, he was absorbed in something else—caught up in whatever undertaking your 
so-called father had wished upon him.” 

“How dare you speak in that cruel way!” The tears stood in Anya’s eyes. “My father was 
dying, and he knew what sort of fate he was leaving me to. For the first time in years and 
years, someone good and kind came and spoke to him and offered to help him. Do you think 
it was strange that he asked that one person to look after me?” 

“No. I don’t think it was strange at all,” Celia said coldly. “Only I wish that one person had 
not been David!” 

“But it was David. That’s life—fate—God—whatever you like to call it. David came into 
my life, whether you like it or not. And—I’ll be as frank as you—it was the most wonderful 
thing that ever happened to me.” She caught her breath on an irrepressible little sob. 



“Very likely.” Celia regarded her without sympathy “But you also came into David’s life. 
And that was not wonderful for him at all.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“I mean,” Celia said slowly and deliberately, “that you can’t possibly be any good to 
David, and you might do him a great deal of harm.” 

“That’s not true! I’d never, never do David any harm! How can you say such a thing?” 

“Oh, not intentionally, I daresay. But just think for a moment what David’s position is. You 
probably don’t even know about these things, Anya, or how important they are in our way of 
life. He’s a successful, respected, professional man. Everyone expects him to keep free of 
undesirable entanglements—” 

“Tmnot an undesirable entanglement!” 

“Not in the usual sense. But you’re just the sort of interest that deflects a man from his 
rightful path. David should marry well, in his own class and set, someone who will be 
acceptable to his friends and associates.” 

“You, in fact,” Anya flung at her angrily. 

“I fill the requirements very satisfactorily,” Celia retorted coolly. “Why should I not be 
aware of it? And, in addition, I love David, and he loves me.” 

“Then what are you afraid of?” Anya faced her, white and tense. “Why do you warn me off 
and say these cruel things to me? If David loves you, that’s an end of it.” 

“No,” Celia said slowly, “it’s not—quite. Any man is open to a—regrettable infatuation, 
particularly if he has sympathies that are easily played upon. You don’t like my saying all 
this, of course. I shouldn’t like it if you said it to me. But the real point is—Do you love 
David for yourself, or do you want his own good?” 

“What?” Anya fell back slightly before the naked simplicity of the question. “I—I haven’t 
even said that I—love him.” 


“Do you want to deny it?” 



The two girls faced each other, and all the details of their conflict fell away, until there 
was only the one, tremendous, salient fact left. They both wanted the same man. 

“Very well,” said Anya quietly. “I love David.” 

And bitter though the circumstances were, she felt the bright finger of joy touch her as she 
made the admission at last. 

“I thought so. I did you the credit of believing that at least,” Celia said. “Then, if you love 
him enough to want his good, you must know perfectly well that the best thing you can do for 
him is to withdraw from his life before you upset it further. He’s given you your chance. 
Bertram is enlarging on that. Be thankful for a career and a place in the world, and don’t 
make trouble for the man who picked you out of squalor and obscurity.” 

Anya caught her breath sharply. But the fight had not all gone out of her yet. Her eyes 
looked big and dark in her white face as she stared back at the girl who so calmly dissected 
the position and tore her dreams to pieces. 

“You only see things as you want to see them, ” she said quietly. “You keep on saying I 
could only be bad for David. But how do you know that is so? Why should it be I a disaster 
for him if he—if he grew fond of me? It might mean his happiness too.” 

“With all his friends pitying him or disapproving?” enquired Celia drily. 

Anya flushed. 

“They need neither pity nor disapprove,” she said just a little haughtily. “I refuse to accept 
your contemptuous assessment of me.” 

“Then will you accept Lady Ranmere’s?” 

“L-Lady Ranmere?” Anya faltered slightly. 

“Yes. Have you thought what her reaction was when she even faintly suspected that her son 
was becoming attracted to you? Why, the bare possibility of it made her snatch at Mother’s 
offer to remove you.” 


“That—that’s different.” Anya twisted her hands together nervously. 



“No, Anya. It’s exactly the same.” 


“But why? Why?” the other girl cried, in sudden angry terror. 

“Because—I told you—men will always be attracted by you, and their womenfolk will see 
you are unsuitable. That’s why I tell you that you could do only harm to David. You ’re alien 
and rootless and unknown. There’s even a faintly unsavoury mystery about your origin. It 
isn’t your fault, but you’ve lived most of your life in unbelievable squalor among the dregs of 
Europe.” 

“Are you blaming me for my misfortunes?” Anya gazed with the blank incredulity of a 
wounded animal at the other girl. 

“No, my dear. I’m not. I’m merely telling you that they make you quite unsuitable as a wife 
for David—and still more unsuitable to be the mother of his children. David is a 
warmhearted, domestic creature au fond, like most. Do you think he would like his children 
to have a mother who didn’t even know who her own parents were?” 

“Oh, you cruel, cruel beast!” 

Anya burst into wild, ungovernable tears, which poured down her face unchecked. 

“I’m sorry. Someone had to say this to you, if you couldn’t see it for yourself.” Celia too 
was pale now, but stonily determined to keep to her point. “You can hate me if you like. But, 
if you love David, you’ll know I’m telling the truth.” 

Then she turned and walked out of the room. And Anya, terrified lest someone should find 
her in this state, fled into the garden, taking, by instinct, a sheltered path through the 
shrubbery which presently led out into the open country. 

Sometimes she walked and sometimes she ran, sobbing at intervals and catching her breath 
in little gasps of grief and distress. She had no idea where she was going, and she did not 
care. She was not even sure that she would ever return to the house which had been the scene 
of such humiliation and shock. 

She hated Celia for her cruelty and her brutal candour. But still more did she hate her for 
the thread of truth which ran through her specious arguments. 



It was jealousy, of course, which had prompted nearly everything she had said. Even Anya 
knew that. But, on the other hand, there was a substratum of truth to the case she had built up. 

Anya was alien and rootless and unknown. Who knew it better than herself? And because 
life had made her humble and timid, she had never, even to herself, quite allowed the idea 
that she might become David’s wife. 

But now she was ruthlessly bidden to view the prospect and see how hopelessly 
inadequate she was for the part. 

“I only want him to love me!” she sobbed aloud once. “I didn’t ask for more.” 

But it seemed that to love and be loved demanded some impossible definition in the world 
she had now entered. If she loved him, she might do him harm. If he loved her, that harm 
would already be done. 

It was not all so clear-cut as Celia made it out to be. But it was hopelessly beyond anything 
that Anya could compass. 

After a long while, it seemed to her, she dropped down on the ground under some trees, 
and lay there with her cheek pressed against the grass, deriving some sort of dreary comfort 
from the feel of something familiar and natural. 

It was very quiet there, and the sunlight made a little pattern through the leaves, and it was 
all so silent and peaceful that, quite simply, she wished she could die there. 

She had never wished that before. Curiously enough, in all her physical miseries and the 
bleak, harsh struggle for existence, she had never wanted to give up and end it all. Indeed, 
the will to live had always been like a strong spring within her. 

But now, in a material state which most people would regard as the happiest she had yet 
known, she knew a sort of deadly inertia, a longing not to have to struggle any more. 

Presently the sun went in, and it grew colder, and an inquisitive little bird hopped from 
branch to branch overhead and looked down enquiringly at the motionless figure beneath. 

But still Anya lay there, unaware of the passage of time, unable to think out the problem 
which Celia had trust upon her, suspended in some curious way in a timeless vacuum 



It was the fading light which at last made her aware of the outside world again. And, 
startled to realize how late it must be, she sat up and stretched her cramped limbs. 


The bird chirped and flew away immediately and Anya thought idly. 

“It’s going home. And I must go home too. Or to the place they call my home.” 

She had a great reluctance to go, and the thought of meeting Celia again made her shudder. 
But she knew now, with the more practical part of her mind, that it was impossible to stay 
away indefinitely. As it was, she would have all sorts of questions to answer and 
explanations to make. 

Perhaps she could say she had gone for a walk and lost herself. Perhaps it was not quite so 
late as it seemed. But in any case she must hurry. 

It took her quite a long time to find her way back, and the light was fading rapidly as she 
finally crossed the lawn and entered the house again by the trench window, unwilling to face 
a curious servant at the front door. 

There was a light in the drawing-room, and she stood there for a moment, blinking slightly 
after the gloom outside. And, as she did so, a man she had never seen before got up from a 
chair and regarded her. 

She thought he must be a visitor and made an effort to appear natural and at ease. 

“Were you waiting to see Mrs. Preston?” she asked. “Or Celia perhaps?” 

“No. I wasn’t waiting for anyone,” he told her. “I’ve done all the greeting, and now I’m 
making myself at home. Because this is my home, you see. I’m the prodigal son.” 

“You’re—? Why, you’re Martin Deane!” she cried, her surprise and interest breaking even 
through her unhappiness. 

“Yes, I’m Martin Deane,” he agreed. “And who are you, I wonder?” He came slowly 
forward and regarded her with intense interest. “Funny—you’re the image of someone I 
knew very well when I was a young man. But that’s years ago. Before you were born, I 
should think.” 




CHAPTER TEN 


Anya came quite close to Martin Deane and looked up at him. 

“You say you—knew someone like me once? I wonder who it was.” She almost held her 
breath. “I am a little like my mother, I believe.” 

“No. This was a man I knew,” he explained carelessly. “We were young together. Lord, 
how long ago!” He laughed reminiscently. “What did you say your name was?” 

“I didn’t say. But it is Anya. Anya Beranova—” she added, for she had no other name to 
give. “Haven’t they told you about me?” 

“No. Do you live here?” 

She saw then that, in the tremendous excitement and upheaval of his arrival, no one had 
given her a second thought. She doubted if she would even have to explain her long absence 
except in the most casual terms. 

“I am staying here,” Anya began. And then Mrs. Preston came into the room and, catching 
sight of her, exclaimed, 

“Why, there you are, darling! I was just wondering—And you’ve made friends with Martin, 
I see. Isn’t it wonderful? He arrived without even so much as a phone call first.” 

She came over and slipped an affectionate arm into Martin’s, whereupon he immediately 
bent down and kissed the tip of her ear. It was a charming, even an affectionate, gesture. But 
Anya could not help remembering that he had left this same devoted mother to mourn him as 
dead for many years. 

“Where have you been, dear?” Mrs. Preston regarded her kindly, but definitely as though 
she had suddenly become of secondary interest. 

“I went out for a walk, and I wandered much further than I intended and got lost.” With 
Mrs. Preston smiling at her rather absently it was perfectly easy to make the stock excuse. “I 
had no idea how late it was.” Anya glanced at the clock. “I’ll runup and change.” 



“You have a quarter of an hour,” Mrs. Preston told her, and turned back to her son. 


Anya crossed the room, and in the doorway came face to face with Celia. Both girls drew 
back slightly, in an instinctive movement of enmity and recoil. Then it was Anya who gave 
the other girl a cold, haughty glance, and she brushed past and went out of the room without a 
word. 

She was trembling a little, she found, as she ran up the stairs, for the encounter had shaken 
her more than she had shown. But at least the dreadful first meeting was now over. An hour 
or two ago she had thought she could never bear to look Celia in the face again. But of 
course life was not like that. A decent veil of convention had to be drawn over even the 
bitterest of divisions. 

For some while longer she and Celia would have to go on living under the same roof, 
pretending to a sort of outward amiability. And so it was almost providential that Martin, 
whose arrival was bound to oust any other matter of interest, should have chosen this hateful 
day to make his appearance and engage all-round attention. 

As she rapidly changed into the pretty short lace evening dress which Lady Ranmere had 
considered suitable to her age and situation, Anya thought again, with a sort of nervous 
excitement, of Martin Deane’s exclamation when he had first seen her. 

It had been a relief as well as a disappointment when Mrs. Preston had come in and 
prevented the discussion from going further, for Anya felt she could not bear much probing 
into her personal affairs after the cruel things Celia had said. But it was impossible not to 
wonder what more he would have said, if the interruption had not happened. 

For a brief moment, she took out the photograph on which all speculation was based, and 
looked at it yet again. In the eager face of the young Martin Deane she thought she could trace 
some likeness to the thin, faintly disillusioned-looking man downstairs. But in the other, 
more sensitive face she could not, she thought, find much resemblance to herself. 

The diner bell put an end to any further reflection and, hastily slipping the photograph into a 
drawer again, Anya went downstairs. 

Over dinner, Mrs. Preston happily monopolized the conversation, and it was obvious that 
she simply could not hear enough of all that had happened to her son in the long years since 
she had last seen him. 



He was very good-humoured about answering her questions, and Anya had to admit that his 
manner to his mother was charming, while on Celia he turned the half-amused, half-curious 
attention of someone who had never had a sister, and could not quite believe that he had one 
now. 

Inevitably, Anya took little part in the conversation. This was a family reunion, and she did 
not grudge any of them—not even Celia—the joy which belonged to it. 

Besides, although she smiled and answered when spoken to, only the surface of her mind 
was engaged by what was happening round her. Underneath, her thoughts and her feelings 
were still in the anguished chaos to which Celia had reduced them that afternoon. 

She had already decided that, as soon as she decently could do so after dinner, she would 
make her excuses and slip away to her own room. But, just as they rose from the dinner table, 
Mrs. Preston exclaimed, 

“Why don’t you ring up dear Mary and David, Celia? Tell them Martin is home and ask 
them if they would like to come over?” 

The very mention of David’s name brought a constriction to Anya’s heart, and she was 
aware that a streak of nervous color came into her cheeks. 

Celia, however, was better at hiding her feelings. Or perhaps the mention of David did not 
trouble her nerves or her conscience. She went immediately to the telephone,, while Mrs. 
Preston explained to Martin. 

“Mary Ranmere is our nearest neighbour, and a very good friend.” 

“And David is her attractive son?” suggested Martin, with a not unkindly smile at Anya. 

“Nephew,” corrected Mrs. Preston, unaware of her son’s glance. “He and Celia are—very 
close.” And she smiled with the air of one whose hopes are showing signs of blossoming 
most satisfactorily. 

“Oh, I see.” Martin’s expression became rather complicated, and there was a slight silence. 


Then Celia came back with the news that Lady Ranmere, with both David and Bertram, 
would be over in a quarter of an hour. 



“Was she astonished?” Mrs. Preston asked, with an almost childlike desire that everyone 
should share her own surprise and delight. 

“Not especially. She knew we were expecting Martin any time now,” Celia replied. At 
which her mother looked slightly disappointed and her brother rather quizzical. 

Anya paid little attention to anything which was said in the short time that elapsed while 
they waited for their guests. David’s coming always caused her a sort of delicious agitation. 
But now, after all that Celia had said, the agitation was acute, and no longer pleasurable. 

There was the sound of the car at last. And Anya made a tremendous effort to appear calm 
and normal when their visitors were shown into the room. There was a great deal of 
exclaiming and greeting and talking all at once, and she thought no one had specially noticed 
her. But, as soon as he had exchanged a few agreeable words with Martin Deane, David 
came over to where she was sitting—a little apart, near the french windows which led into 
the garden. 

“Well, Anya, how are you settling down? ” He stood smiling down at her with a friendly 
normality that was almost incongruous after Celia’s contemptuous accusations. 

“Mrs. Preston’s is very kind, thank you.” Anya smiled rather nervously in reply, and hoped 
she sounded more enthusiastic than she felt. For of course one could not say that one simply 
hated being here and longed to be rescued. 

“You came in for a certain amount of drama on your first day. ” David glanced amusedly to 
where the others were grouped round Martin. “Have you had an opportunity to ask him a few 
questions on your own account?” 

“Questions?” 

“Yes. I know you said something about not much wanting to make further enquiries about 
your father. But I don’t think you can stick to that when you actually have someone on the 
spot who must have known him” 

“Oh—“ She smiled faintly. “No, I haven’t asked him anything yet. But—” she 
hesitated—“the first thing he said to me was that I was tremendously like someone he once 
knew.” 


“Really?” David looked interested. “Didn’t you pursue that further?” 



“I couldn’t. Mrs. Preston came into the room at that moment, and—and wanted to know 
where I had been.” 

“And where had you been?” The slightly breathless tone in which she had said that seemed 
to amuse him. 

“I—” she flushed and then paled—“I’d been out walking in the woods. I went—further than 
I realized.” 

The withdrawn, almost sullen tone of her voice evidently surprised him slightly, and after a 
moment he reverted to the first topic. 

“So you had no opportunity to ask Deane more about his statement?” 

“No.” 

“Bring down the photograph and ask him now, Anya.” 

“Now! Why?” 

He laughed. 

“Because / am curious, if you are not.” 

Anya glanced over once more to the animated family group. 

“I don’t think I want to interrupt themjust now.” 

“Nonsense. They’ll all be interested. You bring down the photograph and I’ll ask him, if 
you prefer it that way.” 

“Very well.” It was not in Anya to refuse David something which he pressed her to do. 
And, half reluctantly, half eagerly, she went to fetch the photograph. 

When she returned to the room, David was sitting talking to Celia. But, the moment she 
came in, he saw her and smilingly held out his hand to her. 


She knew that Celia looked at her with a cold dislike that should have stopped her in her 



tracks. But she could not be indifferent to David’s outstretched hand, and she came and stood 
close beside him, so that she almost leant against his arm. 

“Did you find it?” He smiled up at her. 

“Yes.” She put the photograph into his hand. 

“What is that?” enquired Celia sharply. 

“Something I want to ask your brother about,” David replied coolly, and he leaned across 
to Martin Deane, who was exchanging polite small-talk with Lady Ranmere. “Do you know 
who that is?” David enquired casually. But, careless though the tone was, everyone except 
Martin immediately recognized the photograph and became breathlessly silent. 

Martin, unaware of the tense atmosphere round him, took the photograph and studied it idly 
for a moment. Then he grinned ruefully and said, 

“Why, it’s myself. A good twenty years ago.” 

“Yes, one of them is you, of course. ” David sounded just the faintest bit on edge. “But who 
is the other one?” 

Martin turned it so that the light fell fully on it. 

“I haven’t the least idea,” he said, after a moment. 

“You don’t know ?” That was his mother—incredulous and almost reproachful. 

“No. Should I?” Martin glanced from one to another, in puzzled amusement. 

“But of course you should, darling! After all, you were photographed with him” 

“Can’t you recall the circumstances of the photograph?” Lady Ranmere urged. 

“I can’t say I do. It’s just one of those cheapish snaps one might have taken anywhere.” 
Martin turned it over and looked at the back. “It hasn’t even a photographer’s name on it. 
Probably it was taken in the street somewhere. Does it matter?” 



“Well, it—does rather,” Lady Ranmere began. 


Then Anya said quickly, “It doesn’t really matter at all. And please—” she looked round on 
the others—“don’t prompt Mr. Deane in any way. If he thinks of something—or someone—of 
his own accord, that’s one thing. But there wouldn’t be any satisfaction in his saying 
something that was half suggested to him.” 

“I’m not particularly suggestible,” Martin told her drily, and he held the photograph at 
arm’s length and studied it again. “Funny thing is—I feel I ought to know that fellow. He 
strikes a chord that was twanged quite recently.” 

“Recently?” everyone echoed, more or less breathlessly. 

Martin shrugged “It escapes me, though I can’t say why.” 

“Never mind.” Anya spoke again, almost urgently. “You—you may think of something 
later.” 

“And suppose he doesn’t remember—ever?” That was Celia, who was watching Anya 
very closely. 

“Then I must accept the fact that I am—anonymous.” Anya did not return the glance. 

“But there are a lot of disadvantages to that,” remarked Lady Ranmere, in a dissatisfied 
tone. 

“I realize that. It was very clearly explained to me this afternoon.” This time Anya did raise 
her eyes and look thoughtfully at Celia. “But sometimes one has to accept these things. And 
the penalties that go with them.” 

“I don’t think I quite follow,” remarked Teresa Preston plaintively. 

“I do,” said Celia, and her tone was profoundly satisfied. 

“I wish someone would tell me what this is all about,” grumbled Martin good-humouredly. 
“You really are a mystery girl, aren’t you?” And he looked at Anya with unmistakable 
interest. 



“Not really. At least, we don’t want to emphasize that element,” said Lady Ranmere 
sharply. 

“Certainly not.” Mrs. Preston seemed to think she was rushing to Anya’s defence in some 
way. “Anya is just a dear, ordinary, lovable young friend of ours, who happens to be staying 
here.” 

No one seemed able to second this description of Anya with conviction. Indeed, Bertram 
challenged it. 

“Whatever Anya may be, she is not ordinary, my dear Teresa, ” he declared firmly. “In fact, 
I am inclined to think that none of you knows just how out of the ordinary Anya is. When I 
tell you that I am going to make a real stake personality of her, the most you do is to shake 
your heads sceptically. I think you should do something for us this evening, Anya. ” He turned 
to the pale quiet girl, who still stood close beside David. “Just to celebrate Martin’s return.” 

“Now?” Anya was aghast. “And—in front of everyone?” 

“Dear child, if all my plans work out, you are going to live out a large part of your life ‘in 
front of everyone’,” Bertram quoted with a smile. “The sooner you get used to it, the better. 
Run up and put on something rather less eye-catching than that pretty dress. That neutral- 
colored thing you wore the other day will do.” 

He spoke with the easy authority of someone who usually gave the orders, and, reluctantly, 
Anya moved towards the door. 

“She doesn’t have to do it if she doesn’t want to,” exclaimed David, annoyed. 

“Yes, she does, replied Bertram equably. “She knows I am a better judge of the timing of 
these things than she is.” 

And he gave Anya a little nod, which sent her out of the room with an air of speedy 
obedience, even though it was obvious that David would have supported any rebellion on 
her part. 

She was not quite sure of herself why she was acceding so meekly to Bertram’s demand. 
Except that—it was true—h e did know everything about the timing of these things, and 
perhaps he was right in thinking this was the moment to impress their own circle. 



“Perhaps I shan’t be able to do it so well this time,” she thought anxiously, as she changed 
back into the soft grey-blue jersey dress which Bertram had approved. “Perhaps they won’t 
think it clever at all. And perhaps David won’t like it.” 

But all the time she was really rehearsing the words and actions with another part of her 
mind. The part of her which responded unerringly to the challenge of an audience, however 
small and intimate. 

The Anya whom they all knew was terrified at the prospect of demanding the attention of 
her benefactors. But the Anya she hardly knew herself—the Anya who had fascinated the 
dead theatre director and now fascinated Bertram—was already coolly preparing to empty 
herself of her own personality and take on that of the character she would portray. 

She belted her dress tightly round her slim waist and looked at herself in the glass. For a 
scared moment she thought, 

“What does Bertram see in me? He must be mistaken. I am not impressive or beautiful. 
Most people wouldn’t look at me twice.” 

But then she remembered the confidence with which he had spoken to her. And for a 
curious moment it seemed to her that the Polish theatre director stood at her elbow, 
reaffirming h is belief in her. 

It was not for her to let them be proved wrong. She must justify their opinion of her. And 
with a proud lift of her chin she stared back defiantly at her own reflection, before she turned 
and ran out of the room and down the stairs. 

Two steps from the bottom of the flight, she stopped abruptly. For David was standing 
there, apparently waiting for her. 

“Y-you’re not going, are you?” Indescribable disappointment flooded her. “Aren’t you 
going to see me act?” 

“Of course I am! If you really want me to do it.” He came and leaned his arm on the 
banister-end and smiled up at her. “I just wanted to have a word with you first and make 
quite sure you didn’t mind doing it.” 

“I don’t mind.” She smiled down into his eyes, fascinated by his nearness. “I really rather 
like doing it.” 



“Do you?” He was amused. “You looked quite scared when Bertram first suggested it.” 


“Oh—yes. That was with another part of me,” she explained. “That part’s still scared. But 
the other part of me—the acting part—enjoys it.” 

He laughed. 

“I didn’t know you had a dual personality.” 

“Perhaps that’s to make up for having no real identity,” she replied lightly. But she caught 
her breath on a sigh. And it was the sigh he answered. 

“You don’t have to describe yourself like that,” he said quickly. “It isn’t true. And that’s 
another thing I wanted to ask you when I got you to myself. What did you mean when you said 
something about accepting the fact that you were anonymous—and the penalties of the 
position? There aren’t any penalties. It’s absurd. You’re none the less you—and dear and 
important—because one can’t actually give a name to your father.” 

He looked up at her still, his expression grave enough now, and his handsome eyes slightly 
narrowed with the earnestness of what he was saying. And she thought she had never loved 
him more than in this moment when he strove to reassure her. 

If Celia had not said all those bitter, contemptuous things about her, she would have obeyed 
her sudden instinct to lean towards him, and would probably, she thought have found herself 
in his arms. 

But she was a mystery girl, with an unsatisfactory background. A girl who could do David 
no good—and who might do him harm That was what Celia had said, and who could prove 
her wrong? Not Anya, with her lack of worldly knowledge, her complete ignorance of how 
these things ranked for value in a world that was unknown to her. 

Instead, she drew back, with a sensation of nervous guilt. And the movement of withdrawal 
chilled the moment of friendly intimacy. 

“It—it’s something one can’t explain,” she said quickly. 


“Not even to me?” he pressed her. 



“No. Not even to you,” she said. But because she loved him, and yet felt that in some way 
she had rejected him, she put out her hand and very lightly touched his cheek, in a sad little 
caress. 

“Anya—” he caught her hand and held it tightly—“I sometimes think I don’t understand you 
at all. We talk to each other, and I imagine we come near to each other—and then, suddenly, 
you say or do something quite inexplicable, and you are once more the elusive ghost of a girl 
who slipped away from me in the twilight, that very first evening. Do I know anything about 
you?” And, half serious, half laughing, he held her hand against his cheek again for a moment. 

She slightly shook her head and smiled at him. 

“Perhaps there isn’t very much to know. That’s one of the penalties of being anonymous.” 

And then, before he could challenge that afresh, Bertram came out into the hall and said, 

“Oh, there you are! Come along. We’re ready, if you are.” 

So they went into the drawing-room together, and Anya saw that a space had been cleared 
at one end of the room, and that all of them, even Celia, had turned their chairs so that they 
could have a good view of what happened. 

“What do you want me to do?” She looked enquiringly at Bertram, and she was aware in 
that moment that her nervousness had gone. 

“The act with the bonnet,” Bertram said without hesitation. And, looking straight at David 
—and seeing only him—Any a gave her few words of explanation first. 

As she did so, she knew suddenly that the little tragicomedy of the girl who made herself 
pretty in order to meet the man she loved, only to find that he thought someone else prettier, 
was as old and true and basic as love and jealousy themselves. 

In a sense she was the girl, hoping to charm the man she loved. And she was terribly afraid 
that he would walk away with someone else, after all. 


It was as simple as that. And, with the simplicity of absolute knowledge, she played out the 
scene as she had for Bertram—pathetic, amusing, heart-breaking by turns. 



At the end there was a moment of stunned silence. Then David clapped, and all of them 
joined in, while Mrs. Preston was heard to say, “Why, that’s marvellous! Even in a foreign 
language, one understands just what is happening.” 

“Do something else,” urged Martin, in a curious tone. “It’s not like anything else I’ve ever 
seen. At least—“ He stopped, frowned and did not finish the sentence. 

“Sing something, Anya,” Bertram suggested. And although his tone was almost casual, she 
knew he was delighted with the impression she had created. “Something gay—if that is your 
mood.” 

She flashed Bertram an almost mischievous smile. “I’ll sing you a Russian folk song. It’s 
about a girl who goes reaping. First for her father, because he tells her to. And then for the 
farmer, because she must earn money. And then for the man she loves, because she wants him 
to see that she is better at this than anyone else, and then he will want to marry her.” 

They all laughed rather at this simple scheme of life. But, the moment she began to act and 
sing, the laughter died away in rapt attention. 

The tune Anya sang was a gay tripping one, but as she reaped because her father had 
ordered her to do so, she invested the melody with indescribable boredom, and from time to 
time the rhythm slackened and almost stopped, while her thoughts evidently went elsewhere. 
Then, sulkily, she picked it up again, only to drop into leisurely inattention once more. 

Mrs. Preston smothered a slight, irrepressible yawn, without even knowing she had done 
so. 

Then back came the tune again. But this time Anya was going about her reaping with a 
resentful purpose. Doggedly, efficiently, with never varying rhythm—but also without a 
spark of life or joy. 

Finally the whole mood changed—her expression changed—one even believed that the 
tune changed, except that it was by now so familiar. With rapid, light movements, she was 
reaping her field with a purpose. She was gay, she was smiling; her hands flew faster and 
faster, so that one laughed aloud with the rapidity and absurdity of it all. It seemed that she 
would never stop. The tune, the progress across the field, the flashing movement of hand and 
arm were all one crescendo of speed—until suddenly she fell into someone’s arms, at the 
other side of the field, and the song was over. 



There was a chorus of laughter and again an outburst of clapping. But suddenly Martin’s 
voice dominated the babel of sound, and what he said was, 


“Where’s that photograph? I remember now who it was. I couldn’t be mistaken. The man 
was your father, wasn’t he? There couldn’t be two people with a talent like that, and no 
connection between them” 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


“The photograph! Where is the photograph?” 

For a few moments everyone searched for it, with varying degrees of interest and 
excitement. Then David reached across and picked it up from a side table where Anya had 
left it earlier in the evening. 

“Here it is,” he said, and handed it over to Martin. 

It seemed there was a concerned indrawing of breath while Martin stared consideringly at 
the old, but still unfaded picture. Then he said slowly. 

“Yes—of course I remember now. I don’t know why I didn’t recognize him before, except 
that it isn’t really much like him.” 

“But who is he?” demanded Lady Ranmere, with hardly veiled impatience. 

“His name was Edcombe—Francis Edcombe.” Martin still spoke slowly, as though 
recalling carefully something long forgotten. “He was an extraordinary nice and clever chap. 
He married a Russian girl, I remember, but he was killed in some sort of accident only a few 
weeks later.” 

He paused, but the silence in the room was complete. Only Anya shivered slightly, with 
nervous excitement, as the identity of her long dead father slowly took shape before her. 

“You reminded me of him when I first saw you—” Martin turned towards Anya—“but it 
wasn’t actually a facial resemblance, and that’s why, after the first, few moments, I 
dismissed it. I even thought I had imagined it. But something about the photograph struck the 
same cord again without my quite realizing why. The eyes are the same, I suppose—” He 
looked from the photograph to the pale, still girl who stood near David. “And then—the way 
you turn your head, and the rapid change of expression—” 

He paused again, as though delving into the recesses of the almost forgotten past and 
feeling some surprise himself at what he brought up. 



“You say you knew him well?” Anya spoke almost in a whisper. 


“In a way, yes. That is to say I knew him very well for a short time. We travelled around 
together tor a few months, ending up in Odessa. That was where he married this Russian girl. 
Her name was—” he groped in the back of his memory—“Natasha. She was your mother, I 
suppose?” 

Anya nodded wordlessly. 

“Extraordinary thing!” Martin looked back at the photograph once more. “I see now—it’s 
unmistakable. But this makes him look a lot less animated than he usually was. He was a 
clever chap, in the way you are clever. He used to do sketches and sing at all our parties, and 
was always a riot. He would have us all laughing or crying, just as he chose. It was when I 
saw you doing the same thing that I knew.” 

“Was he in any way a professional?” Bertram asked, his voice vibrant with controlled 
excitement. 

“Oh, no! He hadn’t any real voice, you know. Just enough to put over what he wanted. But, 
I remember, he told me once that he came from a theatrical family. Had a much older brother 
in England who had already made some success.” 

“A brother who was successful on the stage?” Bertram’s voice was no longer controlled. 
“What was his name?” 

“Well, really—there you have me!” Martin gave a protesting laugh. “Eve strained my 
memory about as far as it will go. I don’t think I—” 

“But it’s important!” 

“Is it?” Martin frowned consideringly. “It wasn’t unfamiliar to me when he mentioned it, 
because I’d seen him in something just before I—left England.” He flashed an apologetic 
smile at his mother in the moment of slight hesitation. “I think—it began with ‘B. Was it 
Bertram? No, that’s you. Barry? Barney? No, I remember! It was Basil. That’s it! Basil 
Edcombe. Very good-looking fellow he was, too.” 

“He still is,” Bertram replied drily. “And now he is one of our most famous actor- 
managers. Are you seriously telling us that Anya is his niece?” 



“If she is the daughter of Francis—yes.” 


“But how absolutely thrilling!” cried Mrs. Preston. “He’s tremendously well known. You 
must have heard of Sir Basil Edcombe, Martin dear. Even in America,” she added, without 
malice aforethought. 

“There must be some mistake.” That was Celia—pale and considerably dismayed. 

“Why?” enquired Bertram rather brutally. 

“Because it’s so—so improbable. So melodramatic.” Celia was evidently resistant to any 
solution of the Anya mystery which might leave the central character in a favourable and 
acceptable light. 

“That’s how life is,” her brother told her, with a glance of shrewd amusement. “You have 
no idea how improbable and melodramatic your own brother’s life has been at times.” 

“That’s different.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t. And, anyway, don’t you think it’s very pleasing to find that Anya has 
distinguished relations, instead of being an unknown waif?” 

“Very pleasing,” Celia said coldly. And then she relapsed into a glum silence. 

“So we’ve found an uncle for you at least, Anya,” David smiled and put an arm round her. 
“How does it feel to be identified?” 

“I—don’t know,” she said. And turning her head, she suddenly hid her face against him. 

He laughed—but kindly—and ruffled her hair. But Lady Ranmere, unerringly scenting the 
approach of a too-emotional scene, observed briskly, 

“Well, this is all very satisfactory and interesting. Now I suppose the next thing is decide 
who is to tell Sir Basil about Anya—and how.” 

“But I don’t know that I want him told!” Anya looked up quickly again. 


“Nonsense, my dear.” Lady Ranmere was quite emphatic about that. “One doesn’t keep 



these things a secret.” 


“Why don’t you want him told, Anya?” David’s tone was more gentle than his aunt’s. 

“Because—I told you before—people don’t necessarily want to have unknown relations 
suddenly wished on to them. It’s embarrassing and—and makes problems.” 

“I can’t imagine anyone not welcoming the arrival of his own brother’s child,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Preston sincerely. 

“But then you’ve never been a refugee, Mrs. Preston,” retorted Anya. “You’ve never seen 
the doors closing and the backs turning. Not necessarily because people are unkind, but 
because they simply cannot make room for those who’ve been torn from their moorings.” 

“But when that person is a relation, child, surely it’s different?” protested the older 
woman. 

“Not always. You think that’s how people are because that is the way you would be.” 
Suddenly Anya left David’s side and, crossing over to Mrs. Preston, she put her arms round 
her and kissed her. “I know how you would have behaved to me if I had really been your 
granddaughter. And I’ll remember you all my life and be grateful for that. But you mustn’t 
think all people are the same. Or even that they can be the same. This man—this actor—” 

“Your uncle,” Bertram reminded her briefly. 

“My—uncle—“ She said the word as though it were indescribably curious to speak of 
someone who belonged to her, even so passingly. “My uncle is a famous man, you tell me. 
He must be a busy man, with a life of his own and a family of his own—” 

“No. His wife died some years ago and he has no children.” Once more it was Bertram 
who interrupted. 

“Then still less is he likely to want to have the responsibility of some unknown girl forced 
on him” Anya spoke almost passionately. “I don’t want him to have to take me—to have to 
bother himself about me—to have to pretend that he is glad to see me, when he probably 
wishes profoundly that I’d never been born. I won’t have him told!” 


She looked round on them all, her eyes bright and a streak of angry color in her cheeks. 



And so compelling was the urgency of her declaration that, for a moment, they were all 
silent. 


Then David said quietly, 

“What do you want us to do, then, Anya? Maintain a sort of conspiracy of silence about this 
extraordinary discovery? That would be difficult, you know.” 

“I don’t care.” She sounded completely obstinate. “I don’t want him told. Not just now, at 
any rate.” 

“Not until you’ve made some sort of success for yourself and can meet him on his own 
level, I suppose?” David said, with such complete understanding that she was hard put to it 
not to throw her arms round him this time and kiss him, as she had kissed Mrs. Preston. 

“Yes.” She nodded eagerly. “That’s it.” 

“And suppose you never make any sort of success at all. What then?” enquired Celia, in a 
cool tone calculated to deflate anyone’s ego. 

“I shall make a success,” Anya retorted coldly, and she drew herself up slightly and spoke 
with such conviction that, in that moment, no one doubted she was right. 

Then Lady Ranmere said, in a not very satisfied tone, “Well—I don’t know. It seems quite 
extraordinary to make a mystery of all this. But I suppose Anya is entitled to choose her own 
time for making herself known to her uncle. This certainly has been a day of surprises, 
Teresa—” she turned to her old friend—“and I think we all feel we want some rest after so 
much excitement. We won’t keep you up any longer. And I’m very glad, my dear, that you 
have Martin under you own roof again. However temporarily,” she added, with a slightly 
disapproving glance at the unperturbed Martin. 

Good-nights followed then. All too briefly for Anya’s liking, for, in front of the others, it 
was impossible to do more than smile at David and hold his hand tightly for a moment. Then 
the visitors drove away, and the somewhat oddly constituted family party was left. 

Almost immediately, Celia—who had been reduced to discontented silence by the events 
of the evening—said that she was going to bed. And Anya, wishing to leave Mrs. Preston to 
the private enjoyment of her newly recovered son, would have done the same. 



At that point, however, Mrs. Preston got up from her chair and said, 


“I am going to bed too. Mary is right. All this excitement is very exhausting, and although 
one feels happy, I for one am almost dead. But I daresay you want to ask Martin more about 
your father, darling. You have him to yourself for a while, if you want.” 

There was, in her estimation, no greater pleasure she could have offered Anya, and Anya’s 
grateful good-night kiss acknowledged the fact. Then Mrs. Preston bade her son an 
affectionate good-night and went away upstairs. 

For a while there was silence in the room. The fire, which had been lit because of the 
coolness of the evening, flickered and stirred in the grate, and the coals fell together, sending 
up a shower of sparks. 

“Well,” said Martin, who was sprawled comfortably in an armchair, smoking, “what do 
you want to ask me, Anya?” 

“I don’t know.” She looked across at him and smiled in the firelight. “I don’t know where 
to begin. It’s so extraordinary to hear about someone as close as one’s father and yet to have 
to ask about the smallest detail. In a way, it’s like hearing about a stranger. For most of my 
life, I thought of someone else as my father—” 

“Did you?” Martin shot her a curious glance. 

“Yes. My mother married again very soon. A Russian. He was a good father to me all my 
life, in good times and bad.” 

“And most of them were bad times?” suggested Martin. 

“We spent years in various camps, as refugees. But that was no fault of his. And, even in 
the most wretched existence, there are ways of making things better, you know, if people are 
good and kind and loving.” 

“I suppose there are. What happened to your mother in the end, Anya?” 

“She died—in a camp in North Germany.” 


“Because of the wretched conditions?” 



“More or less.” 


“It seems impossible! I knew her as a gay, determined, resourceful girl, living a reasonably 
normal existence as a language teacher. I remember her on her wedding day. She was very 
pretty. Strictly speaking, prettier than you are.” 

“I am sure she was.” Anya smiled. “Tell me some more about her.” 

“I didn’t know her very well. I knew your father much better, of course. I liked her, but— 
you mustn’t mind my saying this, Anya—I strongly suspected that she married my friend as 
much for the chance or becoming British and escaping, as for anything else.” 

“It’s possible. Do you blame her?” 

“No. Not as the world has been for many years now. There was a Russian fellow I saw her 
with once or twice—he didn’t come to the wedding—I always thought she was really fonder 
of him than of Edcombe. Perhaps that was the man she married afterwards.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“His name was Ivan. I forget the other name.” He looked across at Anya enquiringly. 

“Half the men in Russia are called Ivan,” replied Anya with her secret smile. And her 
companion did not press the point. 

“I wonder why your mother didn’t apply to the relations of her English husband.” Martin 
frowned consideringly. “It would have been difficult for them to do anything, of course. It 
always is difficult to do anything for anyone on the wrong side of the Iron Curtain. But it 
would have been worth trying.” 

“She married again so soon after the accident,” Anya said. “Perhaps she decided to marry 
for love, rather than nationality, that time. She had the chance of escaping to Prague with my 
—my stepfather. I imagine she preferred to do that, rather than make a forlorn attempt to 
contact unknown English relations, who probably would not have wanted her in any case.” 

“I guess that’s it,” Martin agreed. “And so poor old Edcombe would have been as though 
he had never existed—except for you,” he added musingly. 



“Except for me,” Anya repeated slowly. And, for the first time in her life, she had the most 
extraordinary sensation of belonging to something which had continuity. 

Somewhere, back there in the mists of the half-forgotten past, there was a man who was 
responsible for her existence. And here she sat—safe in the harbour of a conventional, 
English drawing-room, after indescribable experiences—sole evidence of the fact that he 
had once lived and loved and walked the earth. 

She felt the link, like an almost physical tug at her wrist, and for a moment the firelight 
blurred before her eyes in a mist of tears. 

“He was very young to die, wasn’t he?” she said softly, and there was tenderness in her 
voice Because he was real to her at last. 

“Very,” Martin agreed briefly. “But he lived every minute of his life, I think, while he had 
it. Perhaps none of us can ask more than that. But—I wish he could have seen you.” 

“Seen me?” She repeated the words curiously. “Why?” 

“Any man likes to see his daughter,” Martin said with a slight laugh. “And you were so 
clever and enchanting this evening. He would have been proud of you and happy.” 

“W-would he?” 

“Why, of course. And I expect he would have asked you what I’m going to ask you now. 
What do you propose to do with your life, Anya?” 

There was a pause. Then she said, 

“You ask me what / propose to do. Perhaps that’s the first sign that I am someone in my 
own right at last. Before, everyone made suggestions of what they should arrange for me. It 
gives one a strange feeling. You can’t imagine how strange!” 

“Perhaps I can.” Martin smiled. “Tell me what you plan to do.” 

“I want to follow out the scheme of work that Bertram Ranmere has drawn up. I have faith 
in his judgment and in his powers of development. I am going to try, with everything I have, 
to be a success in the world of the theatre—in the way he wants and expects. And after 



that—” she hesitated, became withdrawn suddenly, and said almost formally—“after that—I 
don’t know yet.” 

“Is he in love with you?” 

“Bertram?” She was astonished. “Certainly not.” 

“All right. He might have been, you know. You ’re the kind of girl men do fall in love with. 
But it’s just as well if he is not. That means there are no strings to the offer he has made to 
help you?” 

“I don’t think there are. No, of course there aren’t. He is just interested in me as a stage 
artist.” 

“Hm.” Martin sounded slightly sceptical, but did not actually query this assertion. “Then 
it’s the other fellow. David Manworth.” 

“In—in what way do you mean that?” 

Martin Deane laughed not unkindly. 

“I’m old enough to be your father, Anya. I believe I was a few months older than your 
father, which is a sobering thought. So you mustn’t mind my speaking to you in a slightly 
paternal way. I’m used to observing people, and I saw perfectly well this evening that you 
and my rather problematical sister are both in love with the same man. That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“It—it could be.” 

“Well, it’s never very wise to interfere between women in love, I guess. But—I say this 
quite objectively, for though blood may be thicker than water, I am not greatly drawn 
towards my new sister—you would make a better wife for David Manworth than she 
would.” 

“You think that?” Anya clasped her hands together and stared at him. “You really think 
that?” 


“I do.” he looked amused. “Is it so astonishing?” 



“Yes—no—I don’t know.” She put her hands up to her cheeks for a moment. “But you 
couldn’t have said anything nicer to me at this moment. Not if you had been my father.” 

“Is that so?” He laughed then, though he looked very faintly moved. “Well, I’m glad to 
know I deputized not unworthily for an old friend. And now—” he got up and stretched and 
yawned—“perhaps my dear mother is right. All this drama certainly exhausts one a little. 
Suppose we leave all the other questions and discussion until tomorrow.” 

She would have liked to go on then, for she felt at ease with him, and a dozen things she 
wanted to know about her father had now come to mind. But she had long ago been schooled 
to do instinctively what others wanted. And so she obediently accepted his suggestion, and 
together they went slowly upstairs. 

At the top of the stairs, when he said good-night to her, he unexpectedly kissed her and 
said, “That’s from your father.” 

He spoke lightly, and he even laughed a little as he said it. But Anya experienced such a 
rush of emotion at the words that she could only give him a brief smile in reply. Then she ran 
along the passage to her room, and, once she was safely in there, with the door shut, she flung 
herself on the bed and wept. But whether it was because she had never known her father or 
because she had just found him, she was not really very sure. 

* * * 

The next few days were curiously peaceful and uneventful, after the hours of concentrated 
drama. Celia was out a good deal, and both Mrs. Preston and Martin were kind and 
undemanding where Anya was concerned. 

She even had time to be a little bored and wish that she could begin on her scheme of work. 
Then Bertram telephoned one evening to inform her that he would take her to London the 
following day. 

“The man I want you to study with is back from Paris,” he informed her. I’ll take you to his 
studio tomorrow and get you started. I’ll call for you at ten tomorrow morning—” he didn’t 
seem to visualize her as having any plans of her own which might conflict with his—“and 
we’ll go up to town by car.” 

Anya thought fleetingly of what Celia had said about the inadvisability of driving around 
with David or Bertram. But nothing which Celia had said seemed to have quite the same 



poisonous significance now. She said she would be ready at the appointed time. And then, to 
her disappointment, Bertram rang off before she could make even the most casual enquiry 
about David. 

The next morning, which was fine and sunny, Bertram arrived punctually for her. And, with 
the feeling that at last she was about to embark on the first stage of her longed-for career, 
Anya said good-bye to Mrs. Preston and took her place in the car beside Bertram 

At first he seemed disinclined to talk much. But then, just as Anya was wondering if any 
observation of hers would interfere with important reflections, he said. 

“I think you made a mistake the other night, you know.” 

“Made a mistake?” Rather mortified, she reviewed her performance in retrospect. “In what 
way?” 

“You ought not to have decided against letting Sir Basil Edcombe know about you.” 

“Oh—that.” She looked both relieved and obstinate. 

“He could be a lot of help to you, you know.” 

“He might not want to be. But we’ve gone over all this before, Bertram Please, not again.” 

He gave her a half-exasperated glance. But he said, 

“All right. How are you making out at the Prestons’ place, then?” 

“Everyone is very kind to me.” 

“Everyone? Including Celia?” 

“Well—” she laughed slightly—“I haven’t seen very much of Celia in the last few days. 
She has been out a lot. I suppose she was up in town or seeing friends.” 

“She was up in town and seeing friends. I saw her having lunch with David one day, and I 
think they went to a show together last night,” Bertram replied carelessly. 



“D-did they?” The most unpleasant wave of dismay and disquiet swept over her. “I— 
didn’t know they were seeing so much of each other.” 

“Oh, yes. Why not? I suppose they regard themselves as more or less engaged.” 

Anya swallowed nervously, and her tone was more anxious than she had meant it to be as 
she said, “Do you really think so?” 

“Could be. Does it matter?” 

There was a silence. Then Anya said, “Why do you ask me that?” 

“Because,” Bertram told her deliberately, “I think you’re a silly girl, and throwing away 
your chances at a time when you can’t afford to do so. You’re in love with David, aren’t 
you?” 

Anya looked down at her tightly clasped hands and fought to keep her pathetic little secret 
still. But she was terribly shaken by what Bertram had told her—even while she knew it was 
unrealistic of her not to have foreseen this. 

Celia had not let off that tirade against her for nothing. She had calculated that she would 
sweep Anya from the scene and arrange things exactly as she wanted them. Subsequent 
events had done a good deal to restore Anya’s shattered morale. But that was no reason why 
Celia should have altered her plans. 

Of course she was seeing as much of David as she could. And meanwhile Anya had no 
choice but to stay quietly in the one house she could call home. 

Bertram was not, apparently, going to press her to any reply. But, after a few moments, 
Anya said, in a small voice, 

“What did you mean by saying I was throwing away my chances?” 

“Why, my dear, you’re up against some pretty stiff opposition in Celia, you know,” Bertram 
told her not unkindly. “She’d done a lot of spade-work on old David before you came on the 
scene at all, and she shares a number of his interests and experiences. You can’t afford to sit 
back and be a quiet little nobody at home. Why don’t you make a bid for the position that is 
really yours? To be acknowledged as Sir Basil’s niece could have its uses.” 



“But that wouldn’t matter to David,” she protested. “He—he likes me for myself. He 
doesn’t care whose niece I am. He wouldn’t think any more—or less—of me because I was 
related to any particular person.” 

“That’s true, in the literal sense, of course,” Bertram conceded. “But to be the centre of any 
picture does impart a subtle attraction to a person, Anya. As the romantically discovered 
niece of Sir Basil Edcombe, you would become a personality of interest. A position which, I 
might say, you would support with great charm. I might even fall in love with you a little bit 
myself, in those circumstances.” And he turned his head and grinned at her. 

Anya laughed protestingly, but she was impressed by what he had said. 

“Do you think it would really make a difference?” 

“Of course. These things always do. Quite apart from the practical fact that you would be 
infinitely freer to go and come as you chose. Even the most devoted admirer can’t do much if 
the object of his admiration is in the wrong place. What chances has David of seeing you 
alone, as you are at present?” 

It was all too true! Except for those moments at the bottom of the stairs, she had not seen 
him alone since she had left his aunt’s house. And that was exactly what Celia had intended 
to happen. 

“But, Bertram—” she was more than half convinced already—“how can you be so sure that 
Sir Basil—that is my uncle—will be prepared to welcome me?” 

“I’m not sure. No one can be sure of that.” 

“But then—” she shrank afresh at the thought—“he might be utterly dismayed at my 
existence. And—and even say I was an imposter or something.” 

“He might, of course.” Bertram viewed the possibility with terrifying calm. 

“I couldn’t bear that! I’ve had too much—” She stopped, because she didn’t want to sound 
ungrateful. 

“No? You feel David isn’t worth the risk of so much unpleasantness, you mean?” Bertram 
suggested judicially. 



“I didn’t say that!” She flushed and then paled. “David is worth anything—anything—” She 
stopped again, and for several minutes they drove in silence. Then she gave a little gasp, as 
though she had taken some sort of plunge, and said, 

“Bertram—could you take me to see Sir Basil?” 

“If you wish it to be done that way, yes.” 

“Could you take me now—this morning—while my courage lasts?” 

“I think so.” He glanced at his watch. “Yes, there’s time before our other appointment.” 

“Very well then.” Anya spoke in a tone of desperate determination. “Let’s drive straight 
there—now.” 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


If Bertram was surprised at Anya’s sudden decision, he did not show it. He merely said, 

“I think that’s a very good idea. These things should be done on impulse or not at all.” 

Some part of Anya still pleaded for “not at all”. The essential, frightened part of her which 
had come into being during the years in camp when every major decision was made for one. 
But a new, restless, adventurous side of her which was struggling into life despised these 
inner fears and doubts, and she clung to her bold determination. 

They drove for a long time, it seemed to her, for her complete ignorance of London made it 
impossible for her to judge when they might be nearing Sir Basil Edcombe’s house. And it 
was a sort of shock, as well as a relief to her, when they left the river-bank, along which they 
had been driving, turned into a pleasant cul-de-sac, and stopped before a large, handsome 
house, with white painted window-frames and a gleaming white front door. 

“Is—is this the place?” She tried to imagine herself related to anyone who lived in such a 
house. 

“Yes. This is your uncle’s town house.” Bertram was outwardly quite calm, but Anya 
thought he too was not entirely free from excitement. “He has a place in the country as well.” 

To own one house was impressive enough to Anya. Two made the whole situation so 
fantastic that she had nothing to say, as they approached the gleaming front door. But when 
Bertram tugged briskly at the polished bell-pull, and she heard a bell sound musically 
somewhere in the back regions of the house, she wanted to catch her companion’s arm and 
say, “Come away! Come away before it is too late!” 

Before panic completely overcame her, however, the door was opened by a dignified 
looking manservant, who, on hearing Bertram’s name, admitted them to an elegant panelled 
hall, while he went away to enquire if his master were free to see visitors. 

“Don’t be scared. I’ll do the explaining,” Bertram told Anya kindly. And Anya swallowed 
nervously and nodded. 



In a few moments the man returned to say that Sir Basil would see them, and they were 
conducted into a large, pleasant room, which was, though Anya did not know it, almost a 
replica of the elegant sitting-room in Act I of one of Sir Basil’s earlier successes. 


The room, however, was not what engaged Anya’s attention at that moment. She fixed her 
gaze on the tall, handsome, elderly man who came forward to greet them For here, she told 
herself—here at last—was someone of her own flesh and blood. 

He in no way resembled anyone she had ever known, being much handsomer and more 
impressive than the young man in the photograph. But she felt, or thought she felt, a strange 
sense of familiarity when she looked at him Perhaps it was only her imagination. But the 
moment of half recognition was a moving one. 

While these thoughts passed rapidly through her mind, Sir Basil had greeted Bertram 
(whom he evidently knew more than slightly) and had turned to her. 

“This is a young protegee of my mother’s,” Bertram began, “and I have a rather special 
reason for bringing her to see you. It’s a long story—” their host indicated chairs at this point 
and they sat down—“and I think Anya would wish me to explain right away that we first met 
when she was an inmate of a camp for displaced persons.” 

Across Sir Basil’s handsome, mobile face there passed exactly the right degree of 
sympathetic interest. He was, in. an instant, the understanding elderly friend of the family 
who listens attentively to the Unkown’s story, just before the drama begins to unfold in Scene 
I. 


All he said, however, was “Ah, yes?” in a mellow, but non-committal tone. And suddenly 
it came to Anya that she did not want Bertram to do the explaining, after all. She wanted to 
do it herself, in her own way. Her timidity largely departed from her, and she said, quietly 
but authoritatively, 

“Do you mind if I explain, Bertram?” 

“Not at all.” Bertram looked slightly taken aback, but yielded immediately. And, leaning 
forward, her hands clasped tightly together, Anya said, 

“Sir Basil, I know you must have had more than enough of people who come to you for 
advice about their stage hopes. But Bertram is certain that I have an unusual theatre talent—” 
Sir Basil looked very faintly bored, while Bertram looked surprised at this turn in the 



conversation. “I am not so sure that he is right. But—would it be too much to ask you to 
decide for us?” 

“My dear young lady—” Sir Basil was no longer quite so much the urbane host, this role 
being overshadowed by that of the actor-manager who had to say “No” to stage aspirants 
every day of his busy existence—“My dear young lady, of course I am willing to give advice 
to any friend of Ranmere’s. But, in common kindness, the first warning I must give you is that 
the stage is an overcrowded profession, where even very talented people often make little 
headway.” 

“I do understand that,” Anya said quickly. “And, if I’m quite fair, I should say that Bertram 
didn’t bring me here primarily to ask your opinion on my stage talent. There—there was 
something else. But I think he will forgive me for mentioning this first.” 

“I give way to you over the timing of disclosures,” Bertram told her with a slight smile. 
“But since you have started on the stage business first—I should explain, Sir Basil, that 
Anya’s talent it of a rather intimate, individual type. She is more in the nature of a diseuse 
than an actress.” 

“Not up my street at all,” observed the great actor-manager more severely. “I deal strictly 
in straight drama, as you must very well know, Ranmere.” 

“Of course.” Bertram remained unmoved by the veiled reproach. “Anya is not expecting a 
job out of this, nor even any special recommendation of yours. I think she merely wants a 
friendly opinion of her quality, before she explains herself further. Is that it?” He glanced at 
Anya. 

“Yes. That is it.” She nodded eagerly. 

“Very well. You had better come into my studio. ” Sir Basil got up with the air of a man 
very much at the service of his public and rather to be pitied because of it, and led the way 
across the hall to a large, light, bare room, with a small stage at one end of it. 

“Now, what do you want to do?” he asked patiently. “Anything you like, except Portia’s 
speech on the quality of mercy. I was one of the judges yesterday at the finals for the 
Barrington award,” he explained confidentially to Bertram, “and, my dear fellow, they 
almost all saw themselves as Portia. The girls, I mean. The boys were Mark Anthony, or 
Henry V. Very, very trying, I assure you.” 



Bertram laughed and said, “Anya hasn’t the dramatic weight for Portia.” 


“My dear Ranmere, do you really think that deters them?” replied Sir Basil gloomily. 

Then he turned to Anya, who had tossed off her hat and coat and had already gone on to the 
small stage. And he listened with courteous, though slightly bored attention while she gave 
him her short explanation of the little act with the bonnet. 

After that she did not take any more notice of him, for she was completely absorbed in the 
character she was portraying. Only when the brief, tense scene was over, and she glanced 
down the long room to where Bertram and Sir Basil stood, she saw that the older man was 
speaking with considerable animation to Bertram. 

Then Bertram called out, “Do something else, Anya.” So she did the song of the organ- 
grinder. And at that, her uncle—suddenly she felt that he was her uncle—came slowly down 
the room to the little stage. 

“You’re a very talented child, my dear,” he said, and gave her his hand to help her down 
from the stage. “How far that talent would stand up to hard theatre life, I don’t know. But you 
have one of the rarest of all qualities—the simplicity which speaks from heart to heart. As I 
said before, I don’t deal in your line of country at all. But you interest me—you interest me.” 

Then he turned to Bertram and asked, “What are your plans for her?” 

“I’m going to let Marius Pernard give her some months of intensive coaching.” 

“Couldn’t do better.” The older man nodded approvingly. “And have that voice of hers 
developed and trained. It’s small but it projects well. It will never be sensational, but it 
could serve her very usefully if you have it developed instead of exploited. I’ll be glad to 
know how you get on.” He patted Anya’s arm, not unkindly. 

“Thank you.” Anya spoke almost in a whisper, because she was dismayed to find that she 
could not, in the emergency, now find the bridge between the subject of her stage talent and 
the disclosure which they had come to make. 

She glanced imploringly at Bertram But, before he could say anything, Sir Basil himself 
supplied the opening. 



“How about her people?” he asked Bertram. “Is there anyone to—help her—back her up?” 


“Her parents are dead,” Bertram said slowly. 

“I’m sorry.” Again the great man touched Anya’s arm kindly. “But, with that charm and tact, 
you won’t lack friends, my child. What nationality are you, by the way?” 

“My mother was Russian. And my father—British.” 

Sir Basil’s eyebrows rose. “And yet you were in a camp for displaced persons?” 

“My father died before I was born. My mother married again—a Russian. I was given my 
stepfather’s name.” 

“Hm—Russian names are seldom any good professionally. Too difficult for the public 
either to pronounce or memorize.” Sir Basil was very much the practical man of the theatre 
at that moment. “What was your real name?” There was a strange and pregnant little silence, 
which Bertram did not attempt to break. 

Then Anya said quietly, “It was the same as yours, Sir Basil. My father was Francis 
Edcombe.” 

“Francis Edcombe? But—” Sir Basil’s handsome face actually turned pale—“that was my 
younger brother’s name. He was killed in an accident—years ago, in Odessa.” 

“Yes, I know. At least, I found that out very recently. It seems he was—my father, ” Anya 
explained, in a much smaller voice than she had intended. 

“Your father? You are the child of Francis—of my brother? ” Sir Basil took hold of her and 
turned her towards the light, and no scene he had ever played on the stage could have been 
more instinct with drama. “Then you are my niece!” He passed a hand over her hair and 
down the side of her cheek. “This clever, charming, lovely child belongs, then, in a sense, to 
me?” He turned bewilderedly to Bertram, still holding Anya by one arm 

“Yes, Sir Basil. So it seems.” Bertram smiled. “It’s a long and complicated story, of 
course, but there seems no doubt about the reality of it. We just didn’t quite know how to 
break the news to you—or how you would take it.” 



“But how would any man take it? This pretty, talented creature—“ He took Anya in his 
arms suddenly and kissed her with real emotion. “Wouldn’t anyone want her for a niece?” 

“That is what I thought. Anya rather doubted it. She felt it might be disagreeable, rather than 
otherwise, for a famous man like you to have a strange girl—any strange girl—turn up 
suddenly and claim relationship.” 

“Any strange girl—yes.” Emotion had not quite dimmed Sir Basil’s fastidious powers of 
selection. “But not a child who can act like this. She has the family talent, Ranmere! She 
even has, perhaps, a touch of genius.” And he kissed Anya again. “But you must tell me the 
whole story. I can’t believe it, even now. And yet—it rings true. In some inescapable way, it 
rings true.” 

He sat down on the sofa and drew Anya down beside him, still keeping her in the circle of 
his arm. And carefully, and in some detail, Bertram told the story, from his cousin’s first 
discovery of her in the camp, to the moment when Martin Deane had recalled the missing 
facts which made everything fall into place. 

Anya contributed almost nothing to the recital. She remained silent, leaning a little against 
her uncle, since he seemed to like her that way, and thinking, 

“In a strange way, this is what is meant by ‘coming home’. This is my uncle—my father’s 
brother. I have returned to my family, and my family has not rejected me. And yet—could I 
ever belong to this kind, handsome man in the way I belong to David?” 

At the end of the long story, Sir Basil asked one or two questions, mostly about Anya’s 
position at the moment. He was obviously and genuinely moved by the idea that his brother’s 
child should have been brought to him but he was not sorry, Anya thought, to find that he was 
not solely responsible for her. 

“She is the guest of Mrs. Preston just now, of course,” Bertram explained. “And we all 
have a very personal interest in her welfare.” 

“Of course, of course. I do understand.” Free from an exclusive responsibility, Sir Basil 
was able to give full rein to his pleasure in the novelty of a presentable niece, and even Anya 
could see that he was enormously intrigued by the idea of himself in the role of indulgent 
uncle. 


“You must both stay and have lunch with me, of course,” he began, and seemed greatly 



disappointed when Bertram maintained that he had brought Anya to town primarily to start 
her on her studies. 


“Do you mean to say that introducing her to me was a secondary consideration?” Sir Basil 
sounded amused and incredulous. 

“It was not even our intention at all when we first set out,” Bertram admitted. “Anya was 
very much against the idea, in case you should find her an embarrassment or a nuisance.” 

“Silly child,” said Anya’s famous uncle. But he kissed her approvingly, and obviously 
liked her better this way than if she had pressed her claims insistently. 

Indeed, far from repudiating her or finding her unwelcome, he seemed anxious to claim her 
and enjoy the romantic interest which her story could not fail to arouse. 

“My dear fellow, you can’t just show her to me and then snatch her away again, in this 
tantalizing manner,” he declared to Bertram “Bring her back here this afternoon. No, that 
won’t do. I have a board meeting this afternoon. Bring her back sometime after five, and I’ll 
take her with me—you must both come with me—to the cocktail party at Cunningham’s. 
Everyone will be there—” by this, Sir Basil meant everyone of importance in his own sphere 
—“and we will introduce Anya to my friends.” 

Bertram glanced at Anya. 

“Do you feel equal to that?” he enquired kindly. 

“Equal to it? Of course she is equal to it! No niece of mine is going to flinch before such a 
perfect entry,” declared Sir Basil, with so much energy that Anya saw she would slightly 
displease him if she refused. 

He was like a child with a new toy, and he was not going to be forbidden to play with it. 
So Anya smiled, and agreed to be the new toy on show, declaring that she would be very 
happy to go to the cocktail party. 

“I’m afraid you’ll have to count me out,” Bertram said, to her great alarm “I have an early 
evening appointment I can’t avoid. But I’ll collect you from Cunningham’s just before seven, 
if that will do.” 



Before Anya could express any opinion, Sir Basil said that would do very well, since he 
would himself be going on to the theatre about then. And since neither of them—not even 
Bertram—seemed to think a party could be a terrifying affair if one had no one to support 
one but a newly-discovered uncle, Anya could not make any protest. 

After that, Anya was given a glass of very good sherry, while the men discussed theatrical 
matters over their whisky and soda. And then she and Bertram took their leave, Bertram 
having promised to return her to her uncle about five o’clock. 

“Well—” Bertram turned his head and smiled at her as they drove away from the house 
—“was it a good idea, or wasn’t it?” 

“It was a wonderful idea?” Anya laughed aloud in surprise and delight, as she realized 
how greatly her life had changed since she had entered the house with the smooth white door. 
“He’s a darling, isn’t he?” 

“With slight reservations—yes. At any rate, he is all set to play the role of indulgent uncle 
with charm and thoroughness,” Bertram said. “I think you’re in luck, my child.” 

“I think so too,” Anya agreed soberly. “And I’m terribly grateful to you, Bertram, for 
making me go there. Though I’m scared to death at the thought of this party,” she added. 

“You have no need to be. Remember that your uncle, who is connoisseur in these matters, 
described you as a clever, charming, lovely child, whom anyone would like to have for a 
niece. That should give you confidence.” Bertram declared. 

And although Anya laughed doubtfully, it was true that the expressed approval of her 
distinguished uncle had done something to restore the natural good spirits which had been 
sobered by long years of squalid camp life. 

The interview with the elderly Frenchman who was to coach her came as something of an 
anticlimax after the drama of the morning. He did not ask to have a sample of her acting. Nor 
did he go into raptures over her speaking voice or the way she walked or the manner in 
which she carried out his first instructions. 

He grunted once or twice in a non-commital way, and observed once that she had a good 
deal to learn. But Anya, who had an innate feeling for what—for want of a better word—we 
call quality, knew instinctively that this man was a first-class teacher. And when Bertram 
came to the studio to collect her after her afternoon session, she was happy and enthusiastic. 



“You liked your lesson? That’s good.” Bertram smiled at her approvingly. “You will soon 
settle down to a routine.” 

“I’ll have to learn how to find my way about,” said Anya, who was secretly more alarmed 
by that thought than by anything to do with her lessons. “I can’t have you driving me 
everywhere.” 

“You’ll learn gradually,” Bertram assured her. “For the moment, I’ll look after you. Or 
possibly David will sometimes drive you up,” he added carelessly. 

“Yes—yes, that would be won—very nice,” Anya agreed. And suddenly the thought of 
driving up to town with David seemed far more thrilling than anything which had happened 
to her during that incredible day. 

Sir Basil was ready and waiting for her—with the very slightest hint of impatience—when 
they arrived. And there was very little time to talk to Bertram before she was whisked off in 
her uncle’s Rolls-Royce, which was driven by an irreproachably uniformed chauffeur. 

“I haven’t told anyone—” Sir Basil was once more the child with the new toy—“though I 
hinted to one or two friends at the board meeting that I had a surprise in store for them this 
evening.” 

Anya secretly hoped that she would be a sufficiently acceptable surprise. But she smiled 
shyly at her uncle and said quite truly that it was a strange and thrilling experience for her. 

“Why ‘strange’ my dear?” her uncle wanted to know. 

“Because I’ve never been to a big party before,” Anya explained. “Except an occasional 
Christmas party at the camp, when one of the refugee organizations distributed presents. But 
that isn’t the same sort of thing at all.” 

“Not at all,” agreed Sir Basil with emphasis. And Anya thought he suppressed a slight 
shudder of distaste. 

They arrived then at what she at first took to be an enormous house, but which turned out 
afterwards to be an extremely exclusive private hotel which specialized in private parties. 


She would have liked to cling to her uncle’s arm when they finally entered a large crowded 



room, where everyone seemed to know everyone else. But, agreeable and even genial though 
he might be, Sir Basil was not the type to whom one clung. 

On the contrary, he quite obviously expected Anya to hold up her head and give the 
impression that, since she came with him, she was someone to be reckoned with. And, in less 
than five minutes, Anya was aware that curious and interested glances followed her as, 
dispensing greetings on all sides, Sir Basil slowly shepherded her towards what she took to 
be their host and hostess. 

Not until the next day, when she read about the party in the newspapers, did Anya know that 
“Cunningham” was a famous visiting film director, or that the elegant woman with him was 
not his mother but his extremely rich wife. 

They both greeted Sir Basil warmly, and when he presented Anya as his niece, Mrs. 
Cunningham took her hand kindly while her husband said, 

“Your niece? I didn’t know you had a niece, Edcombe.” 

“Nor did I until this morning,” replied Anya’s uncle, with a nice sense of dramatic timing, 
and in high good humour at being offered so splendid an opportunity of making her 
disclosure right away. 

Not only the Cunningham’s, but several other people in the vicinity, uttered exclamations of 
interest and surprise at this, and several of them gathered round, demanding explanations. 

Anya could not help sensing how much her uncle was enjoying himself as he began his 
story. He told it well. So well that Anya hardly recognized herself in the interesting, talented, 
faintly mysterious creature who emerged as the central character. 

By the time he had finished, everyone within earshot was listening in fascination, while 
those on the further fringes of the group were already demanding details from those who had 
heard it all. 

There was a perfect outburst of question and comment and interested exclamations. Anya 
found herself the centre of so much interest that she could hardly decide what to answer first. 
Everyone seemed to want to speak to her and make her welcome. And no one displayed even 
a hint of the distaste which Celia had been so eager to predict. 


But then she was no longer unexplained and unidentified. She was the niece of Sir Basil 



Edcombe. The girl who had had incredible and interesting adventures (it all sounded 
dramatic rather than sordid in her uncle’s account of her life). And now—here she was. 
Sponsored by her famous relative—well-groomed, well-dressed, altogether presentable. No 
wonder everyone wanted to know her and speak to her. 

She felt almost giddy at the sudden change in her status. But, because of an inner gentleness 
and modesty, she managed to accept all the attention quietly and with a sort of girlish dignity 
which obviously pleased her uncle. 

Wherever they moved in the crowded room someone wanted to ask a question about the 
story which was circulating. And Anya could not help wondering if anyone before had ever 
had to talk to so many strangers in so short a time. 

She wished Bertram could have come with her. Everyone was so kind, but so unfamiliar, 
and she longed for the sight of a face she knew. 

And then, almost as the wish formed in her mind, the crowd parted for a moment, and there, 
only a few yards away, she saw not only a familiar face, but the dearest face in the world to 
her. David was standing by one of the long windows, talking to someone she had never seen 
before. 

“David!” She left her uncle’s side on the instant, and almost ran to him. “David—hello! I 
had no idea you were coming to this party!” 

“Why—Anya!” He was obviously astonished. “Where did you spring from?” 

“I came with my uncle.” Suddenly she saw that Celia was there too, standing not far away, 
talking to someone, and it gave her exquisite pleasure to add, “With my uncle. Sir Basil 
Edcombe.” 

“But—I don’t understand—“ David wrinkled his forehead in perplexity. “I thought you 
didn’t want him told.” 

“Yes, yes. But I changed my mind!” So much had happened since she had set out from home 
that morning with Bertram that she could not imagine how she was to convey it all to David. 
She only knew that it was wonderful to have him see her like this. Feted, popular, the centre 
of a romantic scene, as Bertram had said. 


“What made you change your mind, Anya?” David asked, looking down at her with a smile 



but a grave smile which seemed to suggest that he did not quite know her in this mood. 


“Well, you see—” She cast her mind back to her conversation with Bertram, and realized 
immediately that she could not possibly give David the real reason which had decided her to 
claim her place as Sir Basil’s niece. “I thought—I talked it over with Bertram—and I thought 
—” suddenly inspiration came to her—“I thought it would help me so much in my stage 
career if Sir Basil liked the idea of having me for a niece.” 

“I see. Well, that certainly was an idea—” David glanced across to the animated group 
around Sir Basil—all of whom were looking in Anya’s direction with varying degrees of 
interest and approval. “And it worked, I take it?” 

“Oh yes! He seems really delighted to have found me. He has been introducing me to all his 
friends. And he says I am very talented and that I interest him and—and—“ She hardly knew 
how to sum up her satisfactory position, so that David should no longer see her as a 
distressingly dependent waif. “Anyway, everything is going to be wonderful now,” she 
assumed him eagerly. “I—I’m part of a family at last. I’ve got some roots, and a place in the 
world and—everything.” 

“Everything?” David looked down at her rather sombrely. “Well, it looks as though you 
won’t be ours much longer, Anya But if the change is bringing you so much of your heart’s 
desire, we shall all be happy for you.” 

“Th—thank you.” She began to think she had not created quite the impression she had 
intended. “I—I don’t mean that it’s only now that everything has become wonderful. Nothing 
could have been more—” 

“I know, my dear. ” He interrupted her kindly before she could even begin to make herself 
clear. “You are a good, grateful child, and you mustn’t suppose we think you anything else. 
But of course no stranger, however well-meaning, can be the same as one’s own family.” 
She tried to say that that was not so. To find some way of explaining, without offence, that he 
meant more to her than ten uncles. But, while she was still groping for the words, Celia came 
up, and David said, 

“Anya has just been claimed with enthusiasm by her uncle. It seems Sir Basil is very happy 
to have found an unknown niece.” 

“Is that so?” Celia glanced coolly from Anya to David and back again. Then she narrowed 
her eyes very slightly and said, with a faint smile which struck terror to Anya’s heart, “Well, 



how very satisfactory—for all of us.” 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


There was no opportunity to ask Celia precisely what she had meant by her cryptic remark— 
even if she would have explained, which was doubtful. For Anya was claimed by her uncle 
once more, and swept off to be admired by his friends and to play the part of the happy, lucky 
niece, who had just been discovered by the most charming and indulgent of uncles. 

It was obvious that Sir Basil was enjoying his role to the full, and Anya sensed that she 
must in no way interfere with that enjoyment. In the ordinary way, she would not have 
wished to do so, and would, indeed, have delighted in her own part. But the encounter with 
David had left her strangely heavy-hearted, instead of elated, and it was disquieting to 
realize that Celia was very well satisfied by the new turn of events. 

No interest but her own would have induced that mood in Celia, and it was evident that, in 
her view at any rate, Anya had taken a step away from David rather than towards him. 

It was hard to smile and be gay when she was consumed by anxiety. But Anya had had a 
good deal of practice in concealing her feelings, and she thought she must have managed 
pretty well, for, just as they were going, Sir Basil said to her, 

“You must come and stay with me quite soon, my dear. I shall enjoy taking you about.” 

Anya smiled and thanked him. And then Bertram made his appearance and it was time to 

go- 

Good-byes were brief and rather hasty, since Sir Basil’s mind was already on the 
evening’s performance, and several other guests at the party were taking leave and hurrying 
off to commitments in the theatre world. 

Although she looked round as well as she could, Anya was unable to see any sign of David, 
and was driven to the dejected conclusion that he had left without bothering to say good-night 
to her. It might have been difficult to find her in the throng, of course, but the thought that he 
had gone without a word to her made her extremely unhappy. 


“Well, was it a good party?” Bertram enquired, as they started on the drive homewards. 



“Very good, thank you.” 


“Everyone make a fuss of you?” 

“Yes. Everyone was very kind.” 

“One or two people told me you were a great success. I saw some people I know, as I was 
coming in, and they were quite enthusiastic.” 

“Were they?” 

“Yes.” Bertram glanced at her. “EFncle Basil’s stockstill high?” 

“Oh, yes.” She laughed slightly. 

“What went wrong, then?” 

“Nothing went wrong!” 

“But you don’t sound like someone who’s had a whale of a time. You sound rather 
subdued,” Bertram told her. 

“I was just—thoughtful.” 

“I see,” Bertram did not press the point. But, after a moment, he asked, “Whom did you 
meet?” Anyone specially interesting?” 

“David was there,” she said suddenly, and smiled. 

“O-oh. With Celia?” 

“And that’s why you’re so solemn and reflective?” he suggested. 

“Oh, no! At least, not only for the fact that they were there together. Only—” she hesitated a 
moment, and then burst out—“it didn’t work out the way you said it would.” 

“What didn’t?” He looked amused and rather puzzled. 



“Why, you said that if I were recognized as Sir Basil’s niece and—and rather made the 
centre of attention, then David—people would find me more attractive.” 

“No, I don’t think I put it quite as naively as that,” Bertram protested good-humouredly, 
“though maybe the central idea is there. But, anyway didn’t David find you attractive, in the 
role of Edcombe’s niece?” 

“I don’t know,” Anya said soberly. “But he congratulated me in a rather grave way and— 
and said I shouldn’t belong to you all much longer. That wasn’t what I wanted him to say at 
all \” She caught her breath on an unexpected sob. “He spoke as though I’d taken a big step 
right away from him—from you all. And he spoke of himself as a str-stranger, and said he 
knew no stranger could mean as much as one’s family—which isn’t true at all. I don’t want 
uncles or aunts or anyone else if it means losing David.” And suddenly she began to cry in 
earnest. 

“Here—here—there’s no need to do that!” Bertram slowed down the car and put an arm 
round her. “You cry on your Uncle Bertram’s shoulder. At least—no, not if uncles are so out 
of favour. But, you silly child, what does it matter if David got a bad jolt on seeing you 
attached to someone else?” 

“He didn’t get a j-jolt. He accepted things in a sort of g-grave and dignified way. But so 
finally. As though we were already talking to each other across a gulf. Besides—Celia was 
pleased with things. I could see she was. And she evidently thought that the new situation 
was to her advantage.” 

“Then she was wrong,” said Bertram calmly. 

“Oh, Bertram! It didn’t look that way.” 

“Who has the better judgment, do you suppose? Celia or my not-so-humble self?” he 
enquired drily. 

“Well—you, I think.” 

“Then you take my word for it—Celia is not going to gain over this change.” 


“But David thinks of me as no longer quite his concern!” 



“Then he must be made to realize that you still are. You leave that to me.” 


“Oh, Bertram—will you really see that David understands everything?” Anya asked 
anxiously. 

“I can’t guarantee quite such a tall order as that,” Bertram said. “But I’ll see that the right 
hints are dropped in the right places.” 

“Oh, thank you!” She actually kissed him in her eager gratitude. 

“You’d better not do that,” he told her, “or you’ll probably make bad blood between 
cousins. I shall begin to wonder why I’m smoothing the way for another fellow.” But he 
laughed and gave her an encouraging hug before he released her and started the car once 
more. 

As they drove on, Anya was a little shocked to find that she had confided quite so fully in 
Bertram. But it was too late to retreat now, and she had the comforting conviction that, 
frivolous though he might often be, he was a very good friend when he cared to put himself 
out. 

By the time he left her at the Prestons’ house, she had recovered from the worst of her 
anxiety, and was ready to give Mrs. Preston a full account of the day’s events. 

“Darling child! What a wonderful and exciting time you must have had!” Mrs. Preston was 
enchanted at what she considered to be an almost traditional happy ending to Anya’s story. 
“But I hope your uncle won’t want to take you away from us at once.” 

Anya said that she very much doubted if such a thing were in her uncle’s mind. 

“He is truly moved and happy to have found me,” she said earnestly. “But I don’t think he is 
the kind of man to want to have his day-to-day life altered without a good deal of thought 
beforehand. And he didn’t say anything at all about my going to live with him, Mrs. Preston.” 

“That’s a good thing!” One could not doubt the comforting sincerity of Mrs. Preston’s tone. 
“Then you will go on living here for the time being. And possibly you may go to stay with 
him for short visits.” 

This was so exactly what Anya had hoped for—so exactly the arrangement by which she 



might hope to see something of David either at home or in town—that she could not help 
hugging Mrs. Preston and saying how grateful she was. 

“And the moment I am able to earn my own living, I won’t be a nuisance to either of you,” 
she exclaimed. 

“You are not a nuisance to me at all,” Mrs. Preston told her tranquilly. “And Martin was 
saying, only today, that there is something very satisfying about having the child of his old 
friend in the house.” 

Anya was so moved that she could not say anything. And she thought that if only David 
could be made to understand that he was still her protector and her hero and her guiding star, 
there was nothing more she could ask for in life. 

At least—almost nothing. 

The following day her uncle telephoned from London, with the suggestion—or half¬ 
command—that she should stay with him in town from Friday until Monday. He specified 
exact dates, and nothing in his invitation suggested that Anya should regard his house as 
home. But his voice was warm and affectionate as he said, 

“Come in good time on Friday afternoon, my dear, and you can go to the show on Friday 
evening. You have never seen me act, I take it?” 

Anya said she had not. 

“Well, well—I must be on my mettle,” he said. And she thought he rather liked the idea of 
showing her why her uncle was such a distinguished man. “Then on Saturday you can shop or 
sight-see, or whatever you want to do, and on Sunday I shall be free to enjoy you.” 

Anya thanked him, and tried not to feel disappointed at the thought that David would most 
probably not be in London during the weekend. 

“And bring that photograph with you, Anya. The photograph of poor Francis and his 
friend,” her uncle said, just before he rang off. “I don’t think I have ever seen it.” 


So Anya promised to do this and then bade her uncle good-bye. 



During the week, she went once to London for a lesson. But although Bertram accompanied 
her, they went by train and there was certainly no opportunity to ask whether he had yet said 
anything tactful to David. Indeed, Bertram seemed a trifle preoccupied, and Anya could not 
help wondering anxiously if her unimportant affairs had more or less slipped from his mind. 

He was interested, however, to hear that she was going to spend the weekend with her 
uncle, though he told her he would not be available to take her to London himself that day. 

“But you can have a taxi to the station, and also from Marylebone,” he told her. “You’re 
beginning to find your way about now, aren’t you?” 

Anya said that she was, since she did not want to be a nuisance to anyone. But secretly she 
was a good deal alarmed at the prospect of going on her own. 

When Friday came, however, the excitement and interest of going to stay with her uncle, in 
the big, elegant house with the white front door, enabled her to subdue her fears somewhat. 
She bade Mrs. Preston an affectionate good-bye. She even did the same to Martin, who had 
come to adopt an indulgent, half-avuncular attitude towards her himself. 

Then, just as she heard the taxi drive up to the front door, she remembered that she had not 
packed the photograph which Sir Basil had asked her to bring. 

“Oh, ask him to wait a moment,” she cried to Mrs. Preston. “I’ve forgotten something.” And 
she ran upstairs to her room. 

At the top of the stairs she almost cannoned into Celia, who stepped back and said coldly, 

“Are you just off?” 

“Yes. But I forgot the photograph of—of my father. Sir Basil wanted to see it.” 

“To establish your bona fides?” asked Celia, not very kindly. 

“No.” Anya raised her chin defiantly. “He never expressed any doubts about me at any 
time.” 

“Then I’m surprised he doesn’t offer you a home with him,” retorted Celia drily. “A 
weekend visit seems rather poor measure from a devoted and trusting uncle.” 



“You do try so hard to spoil everything for me, don’t you?” Anya’s eyes went dark with 
anger and distress. “But I’m not going to stand and argue with you now. I know you are 
longing to have me out of this house permanently. But fortunately the decision doesn’t rest 
with you.” 

Celia looked at her speculatively in silence for a moment. Then, as Anya would have 
pushed past her, she said slowly. 

“It doesn’t matter, really, because I shall not be here so much longer myself. Perhaps this is 
as good a time as any to tell you that David and I shall be announcing our engagement next 
week.” 

“David—and you—!” For a moment Anya felt as though something had struck her on the 
head, and she was so sick and stunned that it was difficult to enunciate clearly. “David—and 
you—” she said again. But she could get no further. 

“Yes. There’s no harm in telling you, since you are going away. We shan’t be telling 
Mother for a day or two. But by the time you come back—If you do come back—” she added 
thoughtfully. And then, “If you can persuade your uncle to keep you, perhaps it might 
be—easier all round.” 

She did not wait for Anya to make any reply to that. She went on downstairs, quite calm 
and collected, while Anya went unsteadily towards her room, unable to remember what it 
was she meant to fetch from there. 

“It’s not true! It can’t be true!” She stared at her pale reflection in the mirror, as though the 
girl who gazed back at her might give her some reassurance. “David—and Celia. He can’t 
love her! He can’t, he can’t. Oh, what shall I do? Why didn’t I die in the camp, long ago, like 
my mother? I don’t want to go on if David isn’t there—What am I looking for—?” She 
opened a drawer and fumbled aimlessly among the contents. “Oh, David—David—David! 
Do you really love that girl better than me? She doesn’t know the very first thing about loving 
you. She is so unloving. Don’t you know it? I must go. The taxi is waiting to take me away. 
Away from David—forever and ever and ever—” 

“Anya dear,” Mrs. Preston called from below, “you’ll have to hurry if you’re going to 
catch that train.” 


“I’m coming,” Anya said distractedly. “I’m coming.” Then suddenly she remembered what 
she had come to fetch, and she snatched the photograph from the desk where it had been 



standing. 


“It’s all over,” she told the bright-eyed young man who was her father. “The story’s ended. 
It’s like the act I do with the bonnet. All the while I was making my silly little plans to please 
him—he liked the other girl better and walked away with her. Oh, I wish I were dead!” 

But she was alive, and the taxi was waiting, and one had to go on with things as they were, 
and do the best one could. 

She ran downstairs, to find Mrs. Preston waiting anxiously in the hall. Fortunately she was 
sufficiently short of time for it to be quite natural for her to say no more than a passing word 
as she hurried out to the taxi. And then at last she was safe in its musty-smelling interior, and 
she was driving away to the station—and whatever life could still offer, now that David had 
gone from her. 

There was no question about being nervous of the journey now. Such small things did not 
matter any more. If someone had proposed that she should go to America alone, she would 
probably have agreed, in her present mood. Nothing was of importance—nothing at all— 
beside the news which Celia had given her with such casual cruelty at the top of the stairs. 

The train was already in when she entered the station. And, once she was installed in her 
compartment, she leaned back, with closed eyes, and slowly and painfully passed the recent 
weeks in agonized review. 

First there had been the time when she had not even known David. Inconceivable now—but 
true, nevertheless. And then he had come into her life, and everything had changed for her. 
He had smiled at her, that evening on the hillside, and the world had, quite simply, taken on a 
radiance it had never shown before. 

Even the dreariness and sordidness of the camp had lost its final degree of misery. Even the 
death of her stepfather had brought with it the comfort of David’s presence and sympathy. 
Indeed, she remembered that she had felt guilty because she could be happy in the shadow of 
so much tragedy, and she had wondered if it were wicked of her to be able to feel so much 
joy when David put his arm round her, even though her step-father had died that day. 

And then had followed the strange new life. The wonder and delight of it, as well as the 
many problems. And through it all, David had been her support and joy. Didn’t he know— 
didn’t he know —that she could not fail to love him in return? 



But then, if he had already given his love to Celia, none of this would be important to him 


Only—how did one love Celia? she thought wonderingly. How did one yield one’s heart 
and soul and being to anyone so essentially cold and unloving? 

The train clattered on its way, and outwardly Anya remained calm and quiet and self- 
possessed. But inwardly her heart and mind raged round the situation which had so suddenly 
overwhelmed her. 

She had been stupid to listen to Bertram—she saw that now. Stupid to console herself with 
his specious assurances that, once Sir Basil acknowledged her as his niece, her position 
would be entirely different. 

“He couldn’t know,” she thought sadly. “My instinct was sounder than his. I knew 
something went wrong at that party the other evening. I should somehow have managed to see 
David afterwards, and convince him that no uncle—no change of status or family or 
position—could in any way loosen the bond between us.” 

But if he loved Celia, none of that would have been of any avail either. She would merely 
have run the risk of embarrassing him by betraying the fact that she loved him although he 
only liked her. 

“Nothing would have been any good. She told herself bitterly. “Why do I pretend to myself 
that, if I had done this or that, the situation could have perhaps developed differently? If he 
loved her, that’s an end of it. Why can’t I accept that fact?” 

But she knew why she shrank from it. For, even more shattering than the discovery that he 
would never love herself, was the conviction that he must love Celia. The first she could 
forgive him, but the second she could not. For if David could truly love that cool, shallow 
girl, then he was not the man she had thought him. 

It was agony to think of him as less than the dear and wonderful figure he had always been 
to her, and she struggled angrily against the acceptance of such an idea; but she knew, in her 
inmost being, that if he could really love Celia and marry her, he was not quite worth the 
misery he was now causing her. 

She wished she could have seen things less clearly. In the depths of her unhappiness, she 
would much rather have slung to her illusions than rejected them. But, as the train-wheels 
rattled along to the rhythm of “David—David—David—” the bitterness of disillusionment 



was added to her silent heartbreak. 


By the time they arrived at Marylebone the afternoon was clouding over, and rain spattered 
on the taxi windows as Anya drove through the streets towards her uncle’s house, as though 
even the weather were in sympathy with her mood. 

She made a great effort to put her personal misery out of her mind, or at least to thrust it 
into the background of her consciousness, for instinct told her that Sir Basil would not be 
specially pleased to have a pensive or melancholy niece upon his hands. 

To him her visit was a matter for rejoicing. And rejoice she must, if she were to please 
him But the thought of having to smile brightly and be cheerful, while she was still reeling 
from an almost mortal blow, seemed very nearly impossible to Anya at that moment. 

When the taxi stopped, however, she deliberately summoned a pleased and happy 
expression to her face. She would have to play her part exactly as she played out her little 
sketches. If she made a sort of game—even a sort of challenge—of it, she should be able to 
satisfy Sir Basil. 

Keyed up, as she was, to meet him immediately, she was somewhat taken aback when the 
manservant greeted her courteously with the information that Sir Basil had had to go out and 
would not be home for an hour. 

“But he said you were to make yourself entirely at home, Miss Anya, and Mrs. Downes, the 
housekeeper, will be pleased to show you to your room” 

At this point Mrs. Downes appeared. Rather large and gowned in rustling black, and so 
exactly like a stage housekeeper that it was almost impossible to believe in her authenticity. 

However, she greeted Anya with a nice mixture of respect and condescension, and 
conducted her upstairs to a charming bedroom, which had obviously been made ready with 
some care and imagination for a young girl. 

Anya was touched by such evidence of thought on her behalf, and shyly thanked Mrs. 
Downes for everything. 

“You’re very welcome, Miss Anya.” Mrs. Downes was evidently pleased with this show 
of proper appreciation. “Sir Basil was very particular that everything should be as you 
would like it.” 



“I ought to be happy and grateful!” Anya thought. “Oh, why do I have to be heartbroken just 
at this moment?” 

Having ascertained that Anya had everything she wanted, Mrs. Downes retired, with the 
advice that she should “go down whenever it pleased her.” 

Left alone, Anya unpacked her case. She was becoming quite accustomed to unpacking her 
things in other people’s elegant rooms. And presently, because it was very quiet in the house 
and not at all alarming, she decided to go downstairs and explore. If she stayed in her room 
she would only begin to cry—and that would fit her very ill for an evening with her uncle. 

She felt slightly overawed by her surroundings, and her instinct was to walk on tiptoe down 
the wide staircase. But she found it was so richly carpeted that this precaution was quite 
unnecessary. So she walked down boldly and crossed the hall to the room she thought she 
identified as the one into which she and Bertram had been shown that first day. 

The door stood ajar, and she saw that, in spite of the time of year, a pleasant fire flickered 
on the hearth, throwing delightful patterns of light and shadow on the well-chosen furniture. 

It was a luxurious—in some way, a beguiling—room, and she entered it with a feeling of 
pleasure. 

As she did so, someone rose from a seat on the other side of the room In the first instant, 
she thought her uncle must have returned early. And then, with a mixture of alarm and rapture 
which sent the blood from her face to her heart, she saw that it was David. 

“David—” she held out both her hands to him, all the distress and emotion and 
bewilderment of the last few hours in her shaking voice—“David—” 

He came over and took her hands in his, wordlessly, but with a strength of clasp that 
steadied her. 

“I don’t understand,” she stammered. “Have you—have you come to see my uncle?” 

“No, my dear,” he said. “I have come to see you. Sit down.” He led her to a chair. “There’s 
a lot I have to tell you.” 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


She held on to David’s hand as though it were a lifeline in a stormy sea. But she knew, with 
leaden despair, what it was he had come to tell her. And because she felt she simply could 
not bear to hear from his own lips that he loved Celia, she almost cried out, 

“Don’t tell me! So long as you don’t say it, I can pretend it isn’t true. But if you say it, then 
the last hope is gone.” 

Even in the final resort, however, one had to try to preserve a remnant of pride and dignity. 
That she had learned from her stepfather long ago. So she called on some hidden reserve of 
strength and endeavoured to smile and look normal. Though not with much success, it 
seemed, for, as he glanced down at her, David exclaimed, 

“Don’t look so scared, child. I shan’t make you listen to anything you don’t want to hear.” 

She thought how blind even the nicest of men could be. But she managed to go on smiling 
fixedly, and even to say, in a voice she did not quite recognize as her own, 

“Perhaps I already know what you are going to tell me.” 

“Well, perhaps you do,” he agreed, thus stamping on the spark of hope which had still, in 
spite of all, glowed faintly until that moment. “I don’t think you miss very much when you 
watch us and smile in that secret way.” He ruffled her hair slightly, in that endearing manner 
which was all his own. “But I’ve seen so little of you lately, Anya. Too little.” 

“It couldn’t be helped, with you in one house and me in another,” she said, desperately 
making conversation so as to put off the evil moment. 

“No,” he agreed. “That wasn’t a good arrangement. I should have stood out against it in the 
beginning. Only, of course—” he frowned slightly—“perhaps it was for your good in the 
end.” 

“How do you mean?” 


“Well—if you hadn’t gone to Mrs. Preston’s house, perhaps we should never have had the 



opportunity to find out all about you, and establish you as the niece of a famous man, instead 
of our little mystery girl.” 

“It—it was better the other way,” she said, almost in a whisper, before she could stop 
herself. 

“What was that?” He bent down to her, so that his head was close to hers. 

“N-nothing. It doesn’t matter.” 

“But it does matter. Is something wrong?” 

“No.” She pressed her lips together obstinately, because she knew they would quiver if she 
didn’t. 

He looked at her in perplexity for a moment. And because she was terrified of what he 
might see, she exclaimed desperately, 

“Why don’t you tell me what you have come to say, and have done with it?” 

He looked taken aback for a moment at that. Then suddenly he laughed gaily and said, 
“Why don’t I?” And, to her mingled dismay and rapture, he put his arms round her. 

In the first instant she knew only the happiness of being in his arms. But almost immediately 
followed the fear that she would break down if he did that, and she stiffened and drew back, 
so that she pressed against the arm which held her. 

“What is it?” He spoke almost harshly, but he released her immediately. “First you say I 
may tell you—even that you know what I am going to say. And then, when I go to say it, you 
shrink into yourself and push me away.” 

“I—I didn’t push you away,” she stammered. “Only—do you have to put your arms round 
me when you tell me?” 

“It’s usually done.” He looked half amused, half angry. ‘Unless one expects the girl to 
refuse.” 


“I don’t understand.” Her voice quivered with uncontrollable pain. “Your girl hasn’t 



refused you.” And then suddenly she knew it was better for her to say the words herself than 
to wait any longer for him to inflict the blow. “It’s all settled, isn’t it?—your engagement to 
Celia.” 

She even looked him in the face as she said it. And so she received the full force of the 
blank, angry astonishment which swept over him 

“What are you talking about?” He had never spoken so roughly to her before. “I’m not 
engaged to Celia. I have no intention of being engaged to Celia. I’m trying to tell you that I 
love you, and damned difficult it is, if I may say so.” 

“Oh—” Anya said softly, almost on a note of pain. “Oh, no—” 

And suddenly she covered her face with her hands, and wept such tears of shock and relief 
that she thought she would never be able to stop crying again. 

“Don’t, my darling!” He was kneeling beside her now, but not touching her. “Don’t cry like 
that. I swear my loving you shan’t make the slightest difference if it frightens and distresses 
you. You don’t have to do a thing about it—I won’t make the slightest claim upon you. I 
meant to start by reassuring you about that, because I didn’t know how you felt. But then I 
seemed to get it all mixed up—and, anyway, you said you knew what I was going to say—” 

“But I didn’t,” she gasped between her sobs. “I didn’t. I got it all wrong too.” 

“Oh, Anya, don’t cry. You break my heart. ” He put out his hand and touched her almost 
diffidently. “That time I saw you leaning against the wall and crying, the day your father 
died, I vowed I’d try to see that you never wept again. And now I’ve made you cry myself— 
and you sound even more unhappy than you were then—” 

“I’m not—I’m not!” She looked up then and, casting her arms around him, she pressed her 
wet cheeks against his. “I’m so happy and relieved, I could die!” 

“Well, that at least you’re not going to do.” He held her tightly and kissed her. “I don’t 
understand a single thing, but if you love me, nothing else matters. I don’t know what all 
these tears are for, but—” 

“Because I love you. I—I adore you—” She gave him rapid little kisses all over his face. 
“You’re my whole world and my hope of heaven—and I thought I’d lost you. Why did you 
come to me when I most needed you? How did you know? How did you know?” 



He looked down at her lovingly, torn by the sight of her pale face and her long lashes stuck 
together in wet points, and by the fact that every now and then, even now, she gave a sort of 
childish hiccough of distress after all those tears. 

“I wish I could say that some unerring lover’s instinct brought me,” he told her with a 
smile. “But it wasn’t that. At least, I’ve been longing to come, but I thought you were happily 
settled without me, and I didn’t want you to feel I would make any claim upon you because 
you had once been my little mystery girl.” 

“I’m always your girl,” she whispered. “But what made you come now, when I was almost 
mad with despair?” 

“Bertram made me come.” 

“Bertram?” For a moment she was chilled by the thought that Bertram might have said too 
much about her feelings. 

“Yes. He saw you half an hour ago at Marylebone, but you didn’t see him He spoke to you, 
but you didn’t notice him. You ran past him to a taxi, and he said you looked white and 
distraught, as though you’d just had a great shock—” 

“Bertram did?” 

“Yes. He was going home himself, so he telephoned to me and said he thought I’d better 
come along and see you and straighten things out. And it was then that I thought perhaps it 
was not all roses and honey at your uncle’s, and that I might have a chance with you, after 
all.” 

“A chance! Oh, David—didn’t you know that I—I almost worshipped you from the very 
first evening?” 

“No, darling, I didn’t.” He laughed and kissed the side of her cheek softly. “I’m not the sort 
of chap that people worship. And you mustn’t do that either. It’s not a proper relationship 
between husband and wife.” 

“Between husband—and wife,” she repeated slowly. “Is that what we are going to be? 
Husband and wife. Husband—and wife. They’re beautiful words, aren’t they? So real—so 
old—so universal. Something which means that you belong to someone, and he belongs to 
you. Darling David, you know I’m not a very suitable sort of wife for you, don’t you?” 



“No, I don’t,” he replied with emphasis. “What gave you that idea?” 


“Well—” She thought of all the things that Celia had said and even of the things which 
Lady Ranmere—though more kindly—had implied. And suddenly none of them meant 
anything any more. 

“Perhaps it’s all right.” She smiled and put her hand against his cheek. “It’s all right, if you 
say so. Everything is all right, if you say so.” 

“Is it, my little love?” He held her and looked down at her anxiously. “Will you really feel 
safe and happy and secure when you are married to me?” 

“Yes,” she said slowly. “I shall feel safe—and happy—and secure, forever and ever.” 

“That’s what I want. That very first time I met you, Anya, you said you had no home and no 
country, and that you were what is called as displaced person. That’s all behind you now, my 
darling. My home is your home, my country is your country, and your place is here, in my 
arms. Will you try to forget all the unhappiness that went before?” 

“No,” she said gently. “I shan’t forget it, and I don’t want to forget it, David. Happiness 
and security are gifts from God, and if He makes us those gifts, it is we who should 
remember that others are still wandering the earth looking for them” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” he said soberly. “And yet I can’t help wanting you to have even 
your memories happy.” 

“I’m making those every minute,” she told him with a smile. 

He laughed, half reassured, and kissed her yet again. But still he said, 

“You haven’t yet told me why you were in despair, as you said, when I came this afternoon. 
Nor why you looked as you did when Bertram saw you.” 

She opened her eyes wide in surprise, as though she could hardly recall her previous state 
of mind. 


“I thought you were going to marry Celia,” she said. 



“But why, for heaven’s sake?” he demanded almost impatiently. “Why get the idea just 
then?” 

“Because—” she began, and then suddenly she was silent. For in that moment she knew, 
fully and completely, that she had come into her own and could afford to be generous. In 
David’s arms, with his kisses upon her, she was no longer the little refugee, but a queen in 
her own right. And queens must be above pettiness. 

It was in her power to revenge every slight Celia had put upon her, by the simple process 
of exposing her unscrupulous scheming to David’s angry gaze. It was also in her power to 
cover her enemy’s shame with the cloak of her own generosity. 

For the first time in her life, Anya knew what it was to have the power to give or withhold 
protection and help, out of the abundance of her own riches. It was a heady, intoxicating 
moment, but her choice was instantaneous. 

“I don’t know why I thought it,” she said slowly. “I suppose one sometimes has a sort of 
panic about the things which matter most. I can’t explain it, David. But it’s over now. We 
need never think of it again.” 


The End 



